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«+. See Manila in 


style from a native 
taxi—the “Caratella” +s 
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Visit 21 thrilling ports in 14 different countries 


No other trip can equal a trip Round the World. And here is one that 
adds undreamed of privileges to a First Class fare so low you'll find just 
staying at home would probably cost you more! 

President Liners sail every week from New York and the Pacific Coast 
to the Orient and Round the World. Sailing out on one, you may stopover 
as you like in any or all of fourteen countries, then continue your trip on 
the next or another of these famous ships. Take 85 days or two full years 
to complete your journey. 

Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles—these are some of the places you visit. 

Experienced world travelers choose President Liners quite as much for 


the people they meet on board as for the fine accommodations and the 
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Go as you please 


UND tH WORLD 
‘749 First Class 








celebrated food. Good companions make a voyage, and these you will 


always find—people who make the easy informality that is a great tradi- 
tion of these ships. 

Ask your nearest travel agent to show you pictures.of the President 
Liners’ roomy decks and charming public rooms. Look especially at the 
large, airy staterooms that are all outside—high midship, with real beds 
and all conveniences. And look over a menu or two, chosen at random. 
Throughout the world it is a real honor to be invited aboard a President 
Liner for luncheon or for dinner! 

Your travel agent or any of our agents (New York, Chicago, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and other principal cities) will gladly tell you all 
about our services: Between New York and California via Havana and the 
Panama Canal, to the Orient via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route or via the 
Short Route from Seattle, and Round the World. Go as you please, stopover 


as you choose, continuing on the next or another President Liner. 
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| the world’s great cities had no people in 
them, if they were silent, empty cities, they 
would contribute nothing to human welfare. It’s 
what is put into the Mimeograph that makes it 
a big factor in modern efficiency. When the right 
ideas, and the right materials, are employed, the 
Mimeographing Process becomes a substantial 
contributor to progress. A busy Mimeograph, 
using the materials intended for it, is an econ- 
omy of high rank. Its ability to duplicate all 
kinds of bulletins, letters, forms, charts, graphs, 
etc., in hourly thousands at small cost, makes it 


necessary equipment for education particularly. 
Ideas? Materials? Let us tell you of them. 
Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 


classified telephone directory for local branch. 
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-With Ditto and Ditto Workbooks 


O WRITE instructions, lessons or examination questions on the blackboard is to 
waste precious teaching hours—to handicap pupils at the rear of the room— 
to invite mistakes in copying. 





The modern teacher prepares her lessons in advance on Ditto. A bright clean copy 
of each lesson or test is placed on each student's desk—saving time, errors and pre- j 
cious eyesight. ' 


There is no easier or quicker method to prepare examination questions, lesson 
sheets, music scores, drawings and supplementary teaching materials. Anything 
written with pencil, pen and ink or typewriter can at once be duplicated on Ditto 
without expensive stencils or type. Few educational tools have done so much to main- 
tain educational standards on reduced budgets. 





AND TODAY, Ditto Incorporated, presents twenty new supplementary teaching work- 4 
books—all printed in Ditto ink. Each page is ready for instant duplication. You buy . 
only one book for your entire class—the copies are made on blank paper. 


Every educator should have a copy of our new book, "Which Way Education,” ; 
because it tells specifically how Ditto is improving school standards while 
reducing school costs. To secure it, simply mail this coupon. 


iwue) \ Ata alee) te tas 
printed in Ditto Copying DITTO INCORPORATED 


Ink. Each page removed ’ ‘ ™_ 
inne nek sad 2243 West Harrison, Chicago, Illinois 


reproduced on Ditto will 
give you one hundred or 
more facsimile copies. 
There are now twenty 
nn § JUSNUIOL ...... ...... «ccsshsnessenssbovsssnscustcocesasnsapaasatosonndssnesnsssssastenseientnseles cnecensessbannnsessoesusesaesaonsoscoosquensingeres ie ees 
able. Others will soon be 
announced. They may be 
ordered *‘On Approval”, 
price $1.50 each. Send . 
for complete information. [RRRAS.() iSSSSssiisiieiierererenrrn entero nescees waceeeneceeceeeneennnnes DEBE... 8. icc een eee nennennenn nnn ere nec eneteeeceencane earerees 





(C Please send me without cost or obligation, your new book, “Which Way Education”. 
(J Please send me detailed information on Ditto Workbooks and their application. 


















Read This 
This display was prepared by using 
Latta’s Book For Teachers. You can 
prepare over 100 other projects from 
Latta’s book. The book is shown on the 
blackboard ledge. 


Our Guarantee 
Any rural teacher, primary teacher, 
or mother of young children, who uses 
Latta’s book thirty days and is not 
satisfied, may return it and the price 
paid will be refunded. 


For Teachers, Children, Mothers 


This eighth edition of Latta’s book was 
prepared with the assistance of 5 of the in- 
structors at the lowa State Teachers College. 
The book is 9x12 inches, contains 352 pages, 
and weighs over 2 pounds. It has over 400 
drawings for language, construction, cutting, 
coloring, and modeling, besides over 340 sto- 


about health, 


civics, 


information 
punctuation, 


Price, one copy postpaid 





ries, poems, prayers, and speeches. 
find 1000 seatwork suggestions and very good 
phonies, 
debating, par- 
liamentary rules, pictures and stories of chil- 
dren of nations, and other useful —— 


economics, 


ee 
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Latta’s Book For Teachers 


You will 


reading, 


t@@™ Ask for our school supply catalog. 





mail one copy of the 


Order /317- 16th St, Huntington, W. Va. 

nearest 104 So. Main St., Memphis, Tonn. 
lace | Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 

Pp Lock Box 997, Butte, Mont. 





GOOD FOR 50c 


Send this coupon with $1.50 and we will 

eighth 

Latta’s Book For Teachers to you. 
SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 
J. 8. LATTA, INC. 

West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


edition of 














Catalogue 


Age of Innocence. 


never found their equal.” 


and in Picture Study 


cents in coin or stamps. 


“I have used these a great deal in my school work and have 


Plan now to use them throughout the school year 
in Language, Literature, History, Geography 


The Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more of the 3x34 size. 
| Mostof the best subjects are published in the beautiful “Boston | 
; Edition,”’ in Sepia andon rough paper at 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. 
as desired. 

(The Two Cent Size is large and clear and beautiful.) 

Send 50 cents for 25 Columbus and Pilgrim Pictures, size 
5‘ x8, no two alike, or for 25 Art Subjects. 
of 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, for 15 


‘he Perry Pictures ©. 


Reynolds 


Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





CHURCHILL - GRINDELL 


ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For PRIMARY And 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


A 


Each book is complete in itself—the number representing a different collec- 
tion of songs, NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 
Books Nos, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7......-+-.+s00 45c each, 


Book No, 1... .+.+++ +++ 
The 8th book is for 
Entire Series (8 books with playlets) 

Recreation Songs For Upper Grades .........-- 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL 


seseeeeeBoe per copy. 


general use, and contains, also, songs for semi-religious programs. 


Price 45 cts. 


- GRINDELL CO., PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 









PIN 
Silver Plate .12 $1.26 
Gold Filled .22 2.20 
Sterl. Silver .26 2.50 
45 4.76 







all 
GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on pin, or back- 
ground enameled. Each Doz. 






No. RSO3 Raised letters Sterling Silver $1.00 $ .85 <7 Bs 
er background enameled. Rolled Gold $1.15 $1.00 7 = a 
Stork, Si, & Gold Tops 28 -  10Kt, Gold $2.50 $2.2 A Feat) \ 
10K t, Geld, lock. Tax $4.96 el 3) 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Weta 
ie leaned w " 214 Greenwich St., 
Samp ned upon your Principal’s EE 











, 
‘<3 
No, C12 Each 
Gold Pilled -80 
Sterling Si 3 
Rol d ° 
No.C032 Each 
Silver Pla 16 
Gold Fille 20 
Sterl. Si 226 
Rolled Gold 60 
No. R7 Each 
Ster!. Silver £i:% 
Steril. Sil .&GoldTop $1.75 





H U M H O RN S|XARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS 


FOR YOUR HARMONY BAND 
ANYONE CAN PLAY THEM 


4 samples 3 dimes. Prices, efc., free 
WYANDOT CO. GALION, 0. 


=<) 





Mail coupon and 12c for big, 128-page Arithmetic Drill Pad 


for grade 2,3, 4,5,6, Tor 8. 
both drills and problems. 


—Complete workbook catslog. 


Follett Pub. Co., 1251 So. Wabash Ave., 


(Specify grade.) Contains 
Complete-time-saving. FREE 


Giinem. | and joined the Cherokees in Oklahoma. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES 
The United States Indian Service 


. 
i 
> 


BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Editor-in-Chief, U.S. 


Office of Education 





Between Whitney Cypress, a Seminole 
Indian who lives by hunting in the 
Florida Everglades, and Ruby Harold, 
an Indian girl who lives by her type- 
writer in the Indian Service at Washing- 
ton, D.C., there is as much difference 
as there is between Sixth Avenue and 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 

Both are Indians. Seminole Cypress 
duplicates in his daily existence the life 
of his tribal ancestors of four hundred 
years ago except for a few contributions 
from civilization such as a shotgun, a 
sewing machine for his wife, a phono- 
graph, cotton pants, umbrella, knives, 
kettles, mirror, and comb. Miss Harold, 
on the other hand, dresses, acts, lives, 
and works like hundreds of other young 
Government stenographers. 

These two represent extremes among 
the 300,000 Indians living in the United 
States to-day. Between them can be 
found as great a variety of individuals 
in as great a variety of circumstances as 
may be found among Americans of 
Irish, German, or any other ancestry. 

History texts often leave the impres- 
sion that the westward flood of white 
colonization practically wiped out the 
Indian. This is not quite true. There 
were probably never more than a million 
Indians in what is now the United 


| States. Some believe less. To-day, there 





are one third as many Indians within our 
boundaries as ever lived here. 

Relations of the Government to the 
Indians have been marked by four 
phases: (1) the treaty period, illustrat- 
ed by the purchase of Manhattan by 
Peter Minuit; (2) the reservation pe- 
riod of the nineteenth century; (3) the 


| allotment and citizenship period, dur- 
Size 54%x8. Assorted | 


ing which the Indian was granted citi- 
zenship, and tribal lands were divided; 
(4) the present period of education and 
self-development. 

These official relations have been man- 
aged by the Office of Indian Affairs. 
Started in 1789, this Office was at first 
in the War Department, but in 1849 


| it was transferred to the Department of 


the Interior. It administers appropria- 
tions for more than $20,000,000 annu- 
ally, which goes for education, health 
service, promoting better homes and 
farms, irrigation, management of prop- 


| erty, sales, and legal problems. 


| 


| 





| 


THe Treaty Periop 


For three hundred years the white 
man in America has been land-hungry. 
By force, by treaty, by purchase, by 
guile, he steadily drove Indians from the 
lands he coveted. The Delawares, who 
once lived happily in the state which 
bears their name, afford a good example. 
Before 1700 they made treaties selling 
their lands to the Dutch, Swedes, and 
Quakers, and moved to western Pennsyl- 


| vania. By a treaty of 1789 they moved 


to Ohio; later to Indiana. In 1818 they 
ceded their property there to the United 
States Government and went to Mis- 
souri. In 1829 they pushed on to Kan- 
sas. Finally, the Kansas Delawares sold 
their lands to the Union Pacific Railroad 










THE RESERVATION PERIOD 


That Oklahoma has more Indians 
any other state (100,000) reflects 
determination of the Federal Go 
ment to reserve there a home for 
To Oklahoma moved the Five Civi 
Tribes and other Indians, trading ther 
treaty rights east of the Mississippi 
Finally the white flood broke through 
the barriers, as pictured so vividly in 
“Cimarron.” 


THE ALLOTMENT PERIop 


On land given over to the Indians x 
useless were found, strangely enough, 
fabulous riches in oil. At one time the 
Osage Indians probably had the highes 
per capita income of any people in the 
world. Not all of it was spent. The 
United States Government has on deposit 
for Indians nearly $30,000,000 from 
royalties and sales of oil, ore, forest, and 
other Indian land products. 

Wealth and the penetration of white 
civilization have gradually broken up 
tribal organization. Therefore, since 
1887 the Government has dealt with In- 
dians more as individuals than as mem- 


bers of tribes. 


Tue Epucation PEeriop 


Although most Indians have the same 
status as other American citizens, they 
have chosen usually to live close to- 
gether near the Government Indian 
agencies. For these groups the Federal 
Government endeavors to fulfill its ob- 
ligations by promoting education and 
welfare work. More than 90,000 Indian 
children are in school. Of these some 


| 48,000 attend regular public schools 


with white fellow pupils. For many 
the Government pays tuition. Public 
schools are preferred, but when such 
schools are not available, the Indian 
Service itself maintains schools. 

Under Indian Service direction, Gov- 
ernment schools are becoming models of 
progressive education practice. Activ- 
ity programs built out of the experience, 
history, customs, and crafts of the tribe 
are common. Expert Indian craftsmen 
have been engaged as teachers. 

Many teachers will want more infor- 
mation on the Indian to-day. Free to 
teachers from the Indian Service is a 
packet of printed and mimeographed 
material on Indians containing: “Bibli- 
ography of Indian and Pioneer Stories 
for Young Folks,” “Indian Music,” 
“Mounds and Mound Builders,” “Amer- 
ican Indian Legends,” “Cliff Dwellings,” 
“Indian Treaties,” “Implements, Tools, 
and Utensils,” “Indian Religion,” “Ar- 
rowheads,” “Indian Art and Industries,” 
and so on. 

Indian reservations are clearly 
shown on the splendid new Recreation 
map just published by the National 
Park Service; single copies free to teach- 
ers. Free Price List 24, “Indians,” pub- 
lished by the Government Printing 
Office, lists many low-cost pamphlets. 

EprroriaL Note: Throughout the school 


year, Mr. Boutwell will contribute to our 
pages each month information regarding 





various Government services. 
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In Nature Drawing 


ARTISTA 


VV ot =1 am @te) (eo) cs 


are at their best 





| erway Nature subjects are 
always high favorites with 
elementary classes in drawing, 
they are taught more effectively 
when a medium that provides 
the utmost freedom of expres- 
sion is used. 

ARTISTA Water Colors fully 
meet this requirement through 
their unusually smooth and even 
flow from brush to paper. Be- 
sides, the exceptional brilliance 
and excellent mixing properties of 
ARTISTAadd greatly to the pupil’s 
normal interest in reproducing 
the familiar forms of Nature. 


Send for 
free Project Folder on 


Nature Drawing and Design 


Mail the coupon now for the folder 
on “The Conventionalization of 
Nature Drawings into Simple Design 
Units” —a very effective project for 
the elementary grades. In the Decem- 
ber issue of this magazine we will 
offer another Nature project designed 
especially for use of Crayon. 





Binney&Smith Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Sole makers of 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 
AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless and 
ANTI-DUST Chalk Crayons 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
ARTISTA 


Water Colors and Tempera Colors | 


Grip-Fix Waterless Paste 


Made by the sole makers of CRAYOLA 
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Instructor Travel Contests 
Close October 16 


Travel Contest manuscripts began to 
arrive in August at the Dansville, N.Y., 
publication office of the INstRucTOR, 
two months ahead of the schedule. 
The Travel Editor pictures the senders 
as the type of people who never hurry 
to catch trains and who always success- 
fully resist the temptation to put off 
until to-morrow the things that could 
be done to-day. Surely, they are to be 
envied! 

The present reminder that October 
16 is the closing date’ for both the 
Descriptive and the “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contests is the last that can be 
published in the pages of this magazine. 
After the October issue reaches sub- 
scribers, there will be just about a 
month before the travel stories should 
be in our hands. Please remember that 
they must arrive in Dansville on or 
before the 16th in order to qualify. 

In the Descriptive Travel Contest, 
$1000 is to be distributed, 100 prizes 
being offered. In the “Better Teacher” 
| Travel Contest, three prizes of $100, 
| $50, and $40 are offered, and any ma- 
terial that can be used, in addition to 
manuscripts awarded prizes, will be 
paid for on a space basis at the maga- 
zine’s regular rates, upon publication. 

The rules of previous Instructor 
Travel Contests have been so modified 
as to enlarge competition—by increas- 
ing the eligible classifications and by in- 
clusion of bus and air travel as well as 
travel by train and steamship. 
| A sheet of complete information, | 
with rules for preparation of manu- 
script, etc., will be sent on request. 
Address: Travel Editor, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 


A New Book on Art 


Encouraging the child to follow his 
natural impulse for creative expression 
and then teaching him how to develop 
that impulse is the point of view taken 
by Jessie Todd and Ann Van Nice Gale 
in their book, Enjoyment and Use of 
Art in the Elementary School. 

Miss Todd, who contributes a double- 
page feature to the Instructor each | 
month, is supervisor of art in the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, Universiey | 

















BINNEY & SMITH CO. ats 
41 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK CITY 
Please send me the project— 


“The Conventionalization of Nature 
Drawings into Simple Design Units”’ 


Teacher's Name 





School and Grade. 
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of Chicago, and Mrs. Gale is a teacher | 

of art in the Chicago Public Schools. 
The authors say, in their introduc- 

| tion: “We have put enjoyment ahead of 


use because many public schools have 
A 4 T | T A too long emphasized the use as the one | 


important phase of art education. The 
| went side of art in the elementary 
school is important, but no more im- 
portant than the doing of things ‘just 
for fun’ as the children say.” 

The ideas, which are consistently 
progressive, yet not extreme; the style, 
which is most satisfying; and the illus- 
trations, which are well chosen, combine 
to make this a book that is at once fas- 
cinating and practical. 

In principle and practice, Enjoyment 
and Use of Art in the Elementary 
School will be valuable for art teachers 
who are striving to fulfill “the most 
important mission of any school—that 
of making children creative and inde- 
pendent workers.” The book is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago 
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NINE 
PLAYS 


BY 
EUGENE 
O’NEILL 


FR = E “FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 











WE suggest simply that you send the coupon below and get full 
information as to what the Book-of-the-Month Club does 
for book-readers. For instance, are you aware that as a member, 
you are not obliged to take the specific book-of-the-month chosen 
by the judges? You may buy it or not, as you please, after reading 
the judges’ pre-publication report about it. Nor do you have to 
pay any fixed sum. You simply pay the regular retail price for such 
books as you decide to buy. What then is the advantage of joining? 





There are many: first, book-dividends; for 
every dollar its members spend on books they 
receive back on the average over 50% in the co fa T E | T$ 
form of free books. Second, without a penny 
of expense, through the reports of the judges 8 
you are kept completely informed about all 
the important new books, so that you can 
choose among them with discrimination, in- 
stead of having to rely upon advertising and 
hearsay. There are several other advantages, 
not readily measurable in money, that cannot 
be outlined here for lack of space. Surely, 
within the next year, the distinguished judges 
of the Club will choose as the book-of-the- 
month or recommend as alternates, at least a 
few books that you will be very anxious to 
read and which you will buy anyway. Why 
not—by joining the Club—make sure you get 
these instead of missing them, which so often 
happens; get the really substantial advantages 
the Club affords (such as the book-dividends } 
mentioned, if nothing else), and at the same 
time get a copy of NINE PLAYS by 
Eugene O'Neill, free. 


MOURNING BECOMES 
ELECTRA 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 


THE EMPEROR JONES 


MARCO MILLIONS 


THE GREAT GOD 
BROWN 


ALL GODS’ CHILLUN 
GOT WINGS 





LAZARUS LAUGHED 





THE HAIRY APE 


DESIRE UNDER THE 
ELMS 


Sea ee eae ae ee eee eee ee 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 43-10 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This- request involves me, in 
no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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Books shipped to Canad bers through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Ltd. 
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Do you really practise what 
pared if “tomorrow”’ 


doctor but what you cease 


You are paid for accidents, 
quarantine in the home. 
nation, 


Why not play safe this year ? 







WOOLWORTH BLDG., 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 





FOR TEACHERS, TOO! 


should bring illness or accident ? 
All disabilities cost money—not only what you pay the 
EXTRA INCOME when your own is endangered. 
you must provide for it before you need it. 


This extra income is yours with an E. B. A. membership. 


There is no medical exami- 
And the cost is NOT a drain on your income. 


The EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Please explain this plan of protection. 


4 4 . 
éfrar 14 


. JOO trACcCw 
Seo-dhau 


GOOD ADVICE 


you teach? Are you pre- 


You need an 
And 


to earn! 


ALL diseases,—even for 





This coupon 

brings details. 
No 

obligations. 
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Aa Bb 


J. L. ENGLE, 


paid Prices. 





he Map Man” 


manship systems, Send Money 


Engle’s National ‘‘Standard’’ Display Alphabet 


Boldly engraved by a master craftsman—Capital Letters 3"' vertical height— 
clearly visible across room, 


Printed = best white bristol, makes a beautiful 
fot lon; armonizes with nationally used _pen- 
.& for sample set at following Post- 


PRIMARY “ALPHABET (Script and Roman Combined) with — $1.50. 
Script Alphabet and Figures i: 


$1.00. Roman Alphabet and Figures .75. 








UNIT STUDIES 
SOCIAL and NATURAL 


SCIENCES 
20 Titles—New- per 
Usabie— Complete copy 





For the first time there are 
available complete an 
usable UNIT STUDIES in 
the social and natural 
sciences. Written by 20 
supervisors and special- 
ists, for use in grades 5-8, 
they provide problems, 
prepecta, outlines, tests 
an k references for 
the pupil, outlines and 
references for theteacher. 
Inexpensive — satisfying. 
5c. Per set of 10 only 45c. 
ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY. 

ae 
Mobos the Han fa eg 

ngua, an—T list ny 

How M en Lenmed to Write— ~Tisstory of Weiting 

inting 
How Men Lire a We ote Sh 
focptegnd Their, Wage ~Custom, Behavior, Ethics 
ow ew in Ko and Power—Civilization 

tade—Economic His- 





Pere opy onl 


aaa fer 


wow Man Learned to Own and T 


How We are Governed—Civics, Political Science 

NATURAL SCIENCES . 
Animal Life Fone Lo History 
Anima! Life T: —Zool 
ies ent hice aad — Nmeoct Life 

he Mice roscope—Germs and Microbes 

He by Live and Grow—Nature Study, Botany 
Marvels of Heat, Light and Power—Beginning Physics 
What re Made of — Beginning Chemistry 
The Why end How of Weather—Meteor 
How the Earth's Surface Changes— Physical 
|. The Sun and His F amily—Astronomy 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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New Address: Rochester, Pa. 

LARGE MAPS 

(30 x 60 inches) 

in bold outline, 

decorated with 

interesting 

sketches. Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 
sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Both 
map and sketches are to be colored by the pupils. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 

TITLES 


UNITED STATES CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
THE WORLD INDIA 

50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue New York 

















Am * ht 


New Illustrated 80 Page Catalogue } 


fully describing the latest and best 
books on 


> 
§ 
Health and Physical Education, { 
Folk, Clog and Tap Dancing, [{ 
Rhythms, Pageantry, Athletics [ 
Sent Postpaid Upon Request , 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
, 

‘ 


OS Wer 
BIBLE TEST 


How much do you really know about 
the Bible? Moody Bible Home Study 
Courses give inspiring information. 
Easy, interesting and profitable. Test 

our knowledge. Send today for Free 
t minute Bible Test. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Correspondence School 
























Dept. 4577, 153 Institute Pi., Chicago, tit. 





Financing of Education Is 
Subject of Report 


The immediate outcome of the Na- 
tional Conference on the Financing of 
Education, held during the summer in 
New York, is a Report which, in prelim- 
inary mimeographed form, runs to 96 
pages. The printed document will be 
available about September 15. 

The Conference, under the auspices of 
the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education, included both practical 
school executives and experts in the 
study of school finance, taxation, and 
public finance. It is believed by the 


National Education Association (1201 | 


Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
D.C.), which is publishing the report, 
that “these representative educators 
drew up their conclusions in a state- 
ment which is destined to exercise 
epoch-making influence on the trend 
of school support in the United States 
during the next two years.” A further 
claim is made that “‘as a platform upon 
which to build, it will guide the per- 
manent program of school finance for 
many years to come.” 

Included as part of the Report is a 
“School Finance Charter,” which incor- 
porates the essentials of a modern school 
finance program and may be utilized in 
poster form to attract public attention 
to the way out of present difficulties. 
It is described as “a program offered for 
action by the American people.” 


For pupils who have a strong creative 
urge —as most children have — the 
Campbell-Kid Town provides a fascinat- 
ing project. Unit number 1 consists of 
a Grocery Store, with its cash register, 
scales, vegetables and other foods, clerks, 
customers, toy money, delivery car and 
driver. Unit number 2 comprises a 
group of buildings to expand the Town. 
Included among the structures are a 
bank, a fire house, and a jail, with the 
appliances and personnel appropriate to 
each. It is easy to see how numerous 
would be the possibilities for entertain- 
ing and instructive arrangement of these 
items. The interest of the children, 
thus aroused, can be directed by the 
teacher to motivate problems in arith- 
metic, writing, spelling, civics, lan- 
guage, health, geography, etc. These 
two units—suitable for sand-table, con- 
struction, and busy-hour work—are be- 
ing offered specially to teachers by 
Campbell Soup Company, Camden, 
N.J., from whom further details may 
be obtained. 


Three principal projects, and a group 
of supplementary projects, have been 
arranged for 1933-34 to stimulate 
friendly relations among the children 


of the world. The first, having to do 


with the sending of World Friendship 


Picture Post Cards, begins in October | Sus 


and is completed on World Goodwill 
Day, May 18, 1934. This project, and 
also World Goodwill Messages, Com- 
positions on World Peace, and others, 
are explained in a pamphlet, * “Helps for 
Teachers and Leaders.” Information 
relative to the movement to promote 
better world conditions through influ- 
encing children may be had on request 
from Committee on World Friendship 
among Children, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


October 193} 





and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 
to play by note Piano, 
Violin, Ukulele, Tenor 
Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Piano Accordion, Saxo- 


phone or any other instrument 
ul 4 






Cost averamee es onlya — cents 


nts. 
FREE ;OOK © itis for Free Bookletand Free Dem- 
onstration Lesson explaining this method in 
detail. 4 what your favorite instrumentis and write name andad- 
dress plainly. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


S. School of Music, 610 Brunswick Bidg., "New York City. 
This 
Projector 
hand dri 5 
and ONLY ° Oo" 
For Your 
Visual Education 
School Entertainments 


Parent-Teacher Meetings 


~ exceptiona | projector is 
redto Teachers and sc 





rojectors, At 10 feetit 
fects a picture 19x28 inches. 
Motor Driven Pro, 


This tor, driven by elec- 
tric motor power, operates 
more simply and ‘wi more 
goqgoiete te results. 

r from this advertisement 
Ly for further informa- 


tion 
ACE MANUFACTURING CO. ‘Milwaukee, Wis. 


finds trom 





47 GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASI 





End by over 200,000 users. 
Furnished in different designs, materials a 
finishes. Sold on approval direct from 

Write for Catalog No. 1-103 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Bg Fits any Space. 


“Always com- 
plete yet never 1 
finished.” 

















O~ 
Trial 
international Typewriter Exch., | gt 





WE CAN SEND Fer Grades i to 8 


with from 18 to 24 band-eade and 
Octobe 


illustrations—for 
COLOR—FLOWER Ss 
COLOR—DESIGN 
COLOR—TREES 
State de you teach. 
Send 50c in coin for pomoee October Art Project. 
FRANCES L. STOVER, Birmingham, Mich. 


KODAK FILMS—8?2ci4L, TRIAL | OFFER 


NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Waluut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Flags, Athletic Goods 


and Other Articles For Your School 


FREE of All Cost! 


Qur Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure any of 
these Valuable Premiums without expense. Sim- 
ply have the children sell a small quantity of our 
High Grade Pencils among their friends. We 
pay shipping charges on pencils and premiums 
and set no particular time limit on the sale, 
gladly granting 30 or 60 days in which to com- 
plete the sale if necessary. 


Fine Quality U. S. Flags 


A Five, Six or Eight Foot Flag 
made of genuine flag cloth, guar- 
anteed fast colors, stripes se- 
rely sewed (not printed), 
complete with canvas 
headings and metal eye- 
lets, suitable for out- 
door or indoor use, for 
selling only 
HALF GROSS of our 
Special Pencils. 

A Ten Foot Flag of 
same materials as above 
for selling only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

An extra heavy quality Five or Six Foot Flag 
made of genuine heavy weight Defiance bunting, 
moth proof, heavy canvas headings, reinforced 
edges, metal eyelets, sewed stars and stripes— 
the highest grade flag obtainable—for selling 
only ONE GROSS of Pencils. 

Pencils will be imprinted “Sold for the Flag 
Fund” in gilt, when so ordered. 


Genuine Leather Foot Ball, Volley 
Ball, or Basket Ball 









For selling ONE-HALF GROSS of our Special 
Pencils. Good serviceable Balls, complete with 
best quality Rubber Bladder, Lace, etc. Make 
the boys and girls happy by securing this _Ath- 
letie Equipment for your School. Pencils will be 
suitably imprinted, if so ordered. 


Large 16x20 In. Framed Pictures 


with Glass Front 
Your choice of any 


ONE of the following 
Pictures for selling only 
ONE GROSS of our Spe- 
cial Pencils. 

Each pencil will be 
imprinted “Sold for the 
Picture Fund,” in gilt let-| 
tering, when so ordered. 


Woodrow Wilson 
Calvin Coolidge 
Herbert Hoover 
Chas. A. Lindbergh 
John J. Pershing 
Leonard Wood 

The Gleaners 

The Old Mill 
Song of the Lark 
Passage 
Nearly Home 
Boy and Rabbit The Angelus 





George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Warren G. Harding 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Can’t You Talk Old Ironsides 
Brook Thru the Lone Wolf 
Woods 


Large Size Chicago 
Automatic Pencil 


Sharpener 
With Special Attach- 
ment to sharpen. all 
sizes of pencils. For sell- 
ing only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of our § 
Pencils. Pencils suitably 
imprinted, if ordered. 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Inc. 
Camden, New York 
















FILL OUT THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
In. Oct. 33. 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., INC. 

Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid 

oocegeunqnenenenent gross of your Special Pencils. We 
agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the pro- 
ceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
agreed - wee oy = of remittance you will send 
‘is our choice o 1 premiums to which w - 
titled for the above sale. zs a 


O Send pencils without imprint. 
O Imprint pencils—‘Sold for the 
Fund.” 
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Aids for Nature Lovers 


The 1933 summer issue of the Guide 
to Nature, published quarterly with Dr. 
Edward F. Bigelow as editor, marks the 
completion of a quarter of a century of 
service by this periodical. The Guide, 
which “has been monthly and quarterly, 
large and small, but never below thirty- 
six pages,” is one of the undertakings of 
the Agassiz Association, which for 
many years has been serving the interests 
and needs of students and lovers of 
nature, amateur and professional natu- 
ralists, teachers and pupils. 

The association aims to be “a clear- 
ing house for information’on any phase 
of nature or natural science.” Dr. 
Bigelow, its president, has developed at 
“Arcadia” (in Old Greenwich, Conn.) 
a remarkable group of natural science 








facilities: arboretum, botanical gardens 


apiary, etc. He has been curator of the 
Bruce Museum at Greenwich since 
1912, and for more than half a century 
has been teaching and lecturing, espe- 
cially to the pupils of various well- 
known girls’ schools. For fifteen years 
he conducted the “Because We Want to 
Know” department of St. Nicholas. 
Dr. Bigelow states that he is ready to 
answer questions on any phase of nature 


for reply. Teachers who are seeking to 
develop in children an interest in nature 
study, and who make such study their 
Own avocation, are invited to commu- 
nicate with this veteran naturalist. 
Address Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, Old 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Recipes guaranteed to “tickle the 
palate” are contained in a compilation 
made by Elsie Stark, and it would seem 
certain that many of them would be 
practicable and attractive in connection 
with school lunches. Under the title 
“My Favorite Cocomalt Recipes,” one 
finds recipes for drinks, hot and cold, 
for cakes, icings, and frostings, for 
cookies and small cakes, for waffles, ice 
creams, mousses, sauces, puddings, pies, 
and candies. The essential ingredient, 
Cocomalt, is a product that provides in 
concentrated form carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, mineral nutrients, and Sunshine 
Vitamin D. The claims made for it 
have been accepted by the American 
Medical Association Committee on 
Foods, and it has been tested, accepted, 
and approved by the food authorities of 


1|the leading household magazines. “My 


Favorite Cocomalt Recipes” may be 
had from the Home Economics De- 
partment of R. B. Davis Company, 
Hoboken, N.J. 


Educational, social, and health 
agencies may have the use of one-reel 
films entitled “Working for Dear Life,” 
“The Conquest of Diphtheria,” “Too 
Many Pounds,” “Man against Microbe”; 
also film strips for the stereopticon 
showing the lives of Pasteur, Trudeau, 
Reed, Nightingale, and Koch, and one 
illustrative of health rules, “How to 
Live Long.” “Man against Microbe,” 


‘| recently issued, pictures the war which 


_| medical 


science has waged against 
disease. All this material is issued by 
the Welfare Division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New 


“| York, which should be addressed for 





or District No.......... 


application blanks. 


and greenhouse, biological laboratory, | 
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Blue Jay—Actual size 7x9 in. 23 Fruit Pictures 


SUGAR—Set of 15 Views.—40c 
SILK—Set of 14 Views._.___.35c¢ 


ORDER FROM AD. 





33 Pictures in Colors $ 790 


Famous “DODSON” Collection 


For nature studies, the Dodson-Mumford Collection is the finest, 
most complete in the world. Exact reproductions from nature. 874 
Pictures of birds in natural colors, and thousands of educational pic- 
tures of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Insects, Fish, Fruit, Shells, But- 
Nests, Etc. 
beautify the class room. — — 
Send only $1.00 for popular school as- . 
sortment of 33 pictures. 


SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS 


25 Wild Animal Pictures in colors._75¢ 
20 Plant & Flower Pictures in colors.60c 
18 Insect Pictures in colors. 
in colors... 
28 Fish-Coral-Shell Pictures in colors.75¢ 


NEW INDUSTRIAL SETS AID TEACHING 


WOOL—Set of 15 Views_.40¢ STEEL—Set of 28 Views_.65c 
LINEN—Set of 20 Views.__55e |f 
COAL—Set of 12 Views.___25¢ 


We will be glad to send upon west a list of our 
QDPAY POSTAGE issicn Sadtsioed sn atta of mometantoms of Ou 


JOS. H. DODSON Inc., 1300 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 


PAID 


Size 7x9 inches. When mounted or 
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. Sheep Shearing 














vunion 


T= better way of mounting photos, covers, cards, 
stamps. Three styles: ‘‘Regular,’’ for covers and 
larger snapshots. 
smaller snapshots, blocks, and single stamps. ‘‘Trans- 
parent,’’ clear as glass, the newest idea for stamps, etc. 
Regular and Junior styles in Black, White, Gray, Sepia, 
Red, Green—100 to the pkg.; in Gold or Silver—60 to 








oy N PARENT 
NUACE 
MOUNTING CORNERS /f.,! 


**‘Junior,’’ with narrow ins, for 


Motivation Charts 


eliminate failures and make school 
work pleasant! Motivation Charts 
present facts graphically. Making 
the bars is like magic! No ink— 
No blotting—No drawing instru- 
ments—No tedious work—Zip— 
and the bar is made! 


Endorsed by leading educators. 
Send ten cents (stamps or coin) 





or science, asking only a postage stamp | 


Only 10c a package, at your dealer's or 
” o> cond Yao fer pasinge ent 


13 Gould Street 


the pkg; Transparent style, 80 to the pkg. 
5 and 10c stores, 
samples. 


ACE ART CO. 


READING, MASS. 


for mailing free chart and descrip- 
tive material. 


MOTIVATION CHARTS, Inc., 


Jewell, lowa. 

















Teach 





as other 





What other teachers say: 


“T have been especially impressed 
with illustrations showing the 
work of children in many schools 
of our country, and have found 
these most useful as illustrative 
material; also as suggestions for 
new projects in my classes.” 

M. Lou Locxwoop, Murray, Ky 


“T can’t begin to tel lyou in words 
what Tue Scnoot Arts MacazinE 
has meant to me this year. It's 
so good | just have to tell other 
teachers about it.” 

Grace Goope tt, Flemington, N.J. 
“I cannot get along without 
Scnoot Arts. It has been a 
treasure trove this hard year in 
unexpected ways.” 

Auice H. Brown, Waukesha, Wis. 
“I think Tae Scnoot Arts Mac- 
AzINE the finest and most practical 
of its kind I've ever found. There 
are more usable art Suggestions 
and projects every year.’ 

| Erue. Haas, North Liberty, Ind. 











Art as easily 
school subjects 


with successful art teaching ideas 
described and illustrated in 


TheSchool ArtsMagazine 


You get help you can use—lessons and projects come 
direct to you from teachers who have worked them out 
in their own classes. These teachers meet problems 
like yours and tell you how to solve them successfully. 
More illustrations than reading—you seé actual 
examples of what children can do—many of these ex- 
plain themselves so simply that you get the lesson idea 
at a glance. 

Sixty-four pages of teaching ideas in every issue— 
10 issues a year—one for each school month—in addi- 
tion 16to Sean of interesting advertising on supplies, 
materials and books which help you do your work. 
What you receive. Ideas and illustrations on what 
has been done in cut-paper work, posters, lettering, 
sandtable work, crayon, pencil, pen and water color 
work, illustrating of stories and history, sometimes 
plays and puppet shows, handicrafts and holiday sug- 
gestions to fit the season—but no patterns. 

Your first issue is a special Century of Progress 
Number—read what five teachers found at the exposi- 
tion—articles and illustrations like these keep you up 
to date—if you want the Indian Issue write on coupon 
below—“‘begin with September.” 

Subscribe now—pay November 5, but to get this help 


for your immediate use sign and send the coupon below, 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Begin with Century of Progress Number 





Tue Scuoot Arts MaGazine 
322 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 
Please start my subscription to Taz Scnoot Arts 
MaGazineE at once 
C Enclosed is $3.00 (outside U.S. A. $4.00) 
(CO Send bill for $3.00, I will pay November 5, 1933 
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Subscribe Now for THE INSTRUCTOR 


=| and Get This New Teaching Aid 
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CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Complete Contents 


ARITHMETIC 
Probiems for the Second Grade 
Games for Primary Number Work 
A Primary Arithmetic Poster 
Fourth-Grade Arithmetic Tests 
A Fifth-Grade Arithmetic Test 
An Arithmetic Poster for Upper Grades 


Three-Step Probiems for the Sixth Grade 


GEOGRAPHY 


Tests on the United States 
A Geography Poster for Upper Grades 
An Open-Book Test on Europe 


HISTORY 
Tests on Primary History 
A Primary History Poster. . 
A Test on Old World Backgrounds 
A History Postor for Upper Grades 
A Test mn American History 


LANGUAGE 


Objective Tests in English 


° ° E. J. Bonner 
. Marjorie Williams 
Mabel Betsy Hill 

Fern E. Bishop 

Fern E. Bishop 

+ Ralph Avery 

» E. J. Bonner 


Louise W.Mears 

Mabel Betsy Hill 
Ernestine Bennett Briggs 
Ralph Avery 

. Alice Cook Fuller 


Mabel Bellows 

. Mabel Betsy Hill 
Alice Cook Fuller 

+ « Ralph Avery 


" Ernestine Bennett Briggs 


Russell L. Conneliey 


A Primary Language Poster Mabel Betsy Hill 
Language Lessons «wl wtlts » A. Bess Clark 
A Language Poster for Upper Grades +» Ralph Avery 
Vocabulary Tests ° ° ° » Russell L. Connelley 
READING 
Seatwork for Primary Grades + Lucy L. Culpepper 
A Primary Reading Poster + « Mabel Betsy Hill 
Riddlesfor Beginners ° ° . Aleta Roberts Slater 
Stories for Silent Reading . «. « Juanita Cunningham 
A Reading Poster for Upper Grades +  « Ralph Avery 
Primary Silent-Reading Checks Clarice Whittenburg 
CITIZENSHIP 
Character Indicators for Primary Grades Jean Carter 
A Primary Citizenship Poster Mabel Betsy Hil! 
Fire in the Woods ° Rebecca Rice 
A Citizenship Test ° ° ° ° Mae Eversole 
A Citizenship Poster for Upper Grades Ralph Avery 
Character indicators for intermediate Grades Jean Carter 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Tests for the PrimaryGrades .  . Ellis C. Persing 
A Primary Elementary Science Poster .. Mabe! Betsy Hill 
Elementary Science Tests . . ‘ Bertha M. Parker 
An Elementary Science Poster for Upper Grades . Ralph Avery 
A Test in Elementary Science . Ernestine Bennett Briggs 
HEALTH 
Tests on Health Habits Sarah McGiffert 
A Primary Health Poster ° Mabel Betsy Hil! 
Tests in Physiology ° . e « Milton C. Eastman 
A Health Poster for Upper Grade Ralph Avery 











The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is not 
sold alone but it may be added 


to any order which includes The 


INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. 











for Only 20 Cents Additional e 
THE INSTRUCTOR 





for 1933-1934 


96 Pages and Cover (size 7x10 inches) filled 
with the newest ready-to-use classroom mate- 
rial--tests of all kinds, seatwork, stories with 
questions, etc.—for the elementary subjects. 
All new material never before published. 


Sold Only with THE INSTRUCTOR 


{\j\\\| at an additional price of 20 Cents 


me Price with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.20 
Price with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.20 


HE Instructor Yearbook is, to borrow a phrase from Stevenson, 
7 “so full of a number of things,” that all grade and rural teach- 

ers should find it very helpful in their work. First, there are 
tests of all kinds (with answers)—completion tests, multiple choice 
tests, true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests, all with many 
interesting variations. Then, too, there are stories, with questions; 
riddles; arithmetic problems and games; sixteen full-page posters; 
and eight blackboard decorations. 


The Yearbook covers the following eight subjects commonly taught in 
grade and rural schools: Arithmetic, Geography, History, Language, 
Reading, Citizenship, Elementary Science, and Health. There is both 
primary material and intermediate and upper grade material on each of 
these topics, with the exception of Reading, which is entirely for primary 
grades, and Language, which is entirely for intermediate and upper 
grades. Each section is the work of several persons, all of whom are 
specialists in their particular fields. See complete contents at left. 

The sixteen full-page posters, by Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery, 
directly apply to the subject matter of the book, there being one primary 
poster and one intermediate-upper grade poster for each topic. The pri- 
mary posters contain either a question or a brief reading lesson. Espe- 
cial attention is paid to detail and story quality. The posters for the 
intermediate and upper grades carry appropriate slogans. These posters, 
besides presenting,an interesting, novel approach to each subject, may be 
used in many diffrent ways. 

Each chapter is headed with a design in the form of a blackboard 
decoration. These decorations are seasonal, in that the heading for the 
first chapter is appropriate to Constitution Day, which occurs in Septem- 
ber; the heading for the second chapter is appropriate to Columbus Day; 
the heading for the third chapter is appropriate to Thanksgiving, and so 
on. Since there are but eight chapters, the last heading shows spring 
flowers growing, and would be appropriate either to April or May. The 
last chapter closes with a blackboard decoration symbolic of June and 
close of school. There is a note at the bottom of the first page to explain 
the headings, which are by Ralph Avery. 

The cover is of red bristol, extra strong and durable, with an interest- 
ing design by Norman Kent, printed in two colors. On the inside covers 
is printed a calendar of the school year 1933-1934. The spaces at the 
beginning and end of each month are filled with appropriate quota- 
tions. An attractively designed bookplate by Norman Kent appears in 
the front of the book and provides a place for the teacher’s name. 


All the material is new, none of it having been previously published. 





se This Order Blank--Pay November 5th If More Convenient— 


October 33 Ins. Date...... 


| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


| {] Send me The INSTRUCTOR for ONE year and The INSTRUC- 


TOR YEARBOOK for 1933-34. Price $2.20. 


| [] Send me The INSTRUCTOR for TWO years and The INSTRUC- 


TOR YEARBOOK for 1933-34. Price $3.20. 
| Also send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


O I am enclosing herewith. 

| The above order totals $.............. which }5 I agree to pay not later 

than November 5, 1933. 

| | SEE RREES Saf Eee: ee ae een ee eee ae 
Post Office .... 


Se 


YEARBOOK 


eee; 
THE New Books 


The publishers of the books listed beloy 
will be glad to supply them to our readen 
at the prices quoted, or to furnish any 
additional information regarding them. 
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Iowa SmentT Reapinc Tests: Exp. 
MENTARY Test. (For Grades 4-9,) 
By H. A. Greene, Bureau of Educa. 
tional Research and Service, Univer. 
sity of Iowa, and V. H. Kelley, 
Director of Training School, Arizona 
State Teachers College. Form A 
and Form B, Each in Packages of 25 
Tests, with Manual of Directions, 
Key, and Class Record, $1.25, 
Specimen Set, 20c. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

THREE Keys to Witp FLOWERING 
PLANTS OF CONNECTICUT, SOUTH- 
EASTERN New York, NEw JERsey, 
AND EasTERN PENNSYLVANIA. By 
Mary Franklin Barrett, Formerly of 
the State Normal School and the 
State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N.J. For the Teacher. Illustrated 
by Marian F. Butts. Paper. 46pp. 
50c; Quantity Rates. M. F. Barrett, 
64 Park Avenue, Bloomfield, N.J. 

PLANTs AND Desicn. 16 Plates, Con- 
sisting of Original Studies of Flowers 
and Plants. Planned and Arranged 
by Nettie S. Smith, Author of “De- 
signing with Wild Flowers,” in Col- 
laboration with Dorothea Fricke. 
With Pamphlet, “Progressive Studies 
in Design,” 12pp. 50c. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wat SHatt I Eat? By Edith M. 
Barber, B.S., M.S., Food and Nutri- 
tion Consultant Editor of Food 
Column, New York Sun, Lecturer on 
History of Cookery, Household Arts 
Department, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. [Illustrations by 
Helen E. Hokinson. Cloth. $1.75. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Pray PropucTIon Mabe Easy. Pre- 
pared for the National Recreation 
Association by Mabel Foote Hobbs. 
Pantomimes and Very Short Plays by 
Marion Holbrook. Paper. 72pp. 50c. 
National Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Necriro. Negro Dialect Poems of the 
Southwest. By J. Mason Brewer. 
With Preface by Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr. 
Illustrations by Tom Smith. 100pp. 
Boards, $1.50; Paper Covers, 7Sc. 
Naylor Printing Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

THe SunNy Skies Worxsoox. To 

Accompany “Sunny Skies,” Mary- 

wood Fifth Reader. By Sister Mary 
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Estelle, of the Sisters of the Order of 
St. Dominic, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Paper. 64pp. 24c. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

RHODES OF THE 94TH. A Story of U.S. 
Army Bombers, for Boys. By Frederic 
Nelson Litten. Illustrated by Clayton 
Knight. Cloth. 306pp. $2.00. 
Sears Publishing Company, Inc., New 
York. 

THE SPICKANSPAN Forks. A Little 
Book in Pictures and Verse Pub- 
lished in the Interest of Healthful 
Cleanliness. Paper. 16pp. 4c. 
The Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, 
Til. 

CLEANLINESS THRU THE AGES. 
trated. Paper. 32pp. 6c. 
Dutch Cleanser, Chicago, Ill. 
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U. S, 
Government 


Jobs it 
$1260 to $3400 |: 
ayear 
Work for 
“Uncle Sam” 
Many future 
openings 








Men-Women 
18 to 50 


Teachers 
Have Big 
Advantage 


Mail coupon 
Today SURE 


—— tt St cnet Gee Meet Mes Se 

| FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept, P250, Rochester, N. Y. 

| Rush tome FREE OF CHARGE, list of U. S. Government 
future jobs. Send FREE 32-page book telling salaries, 
duties, hours,etc. Tell me how I can geta position. 1 





$25.00 in 


CASH PRIZES 
FOR BEST 
PROGRAMS.. @ 


HOUSANDS of teach- 

ers are today using this 
book on class and assembly 
work and leading educators 
recommend it—Wonderful 
programs have been de- 
veloped using “‘Sociability 
Song Books.” We offer 
prizes for the most origin- 
al and practical programs 
submitted using “‘Sociabil- 








words and mus.c 


CONTAINS: 
74 Stunt and Pep 


Songs ity Songs.” 
= oy Interest Send today for particulars. 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs PRICES: 


45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals $1.80 per dozen. 
and many others $13.00 per hundred. 
Special Examination Copy Offer 
This adv, and 10 cents to cover costs. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 
28 E. JACKSON BLVD., 721 ARCH STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


20 cents single copy. 





















14 to V2onTEX 
and REFEREN 
BOOK 





TEACHERS: New Books also cheaper. For Text or 
FREE desk copy with LIBRARY purposes good used books 
order of ten or more. serve as well as new. Save deprecia- 
————"_ tion. One million volumes in stock. 

Write for Price List Every text book used. 


on any book desired. College Book Co. 


500 pages of printed [Established 1902) 
price lists. Dept. “I” 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 

















Just the Book You Need in 
Preparing October Programs 


Pieces 
and Plays 
for 


October 
Days 


By Grace B. Faxon 








POS 4OU FOR 49 


























Material for school children of all ages ar- 
ranged as follows: Autumn Festivals—Plays, 
recitations, dialogues, drills, dances, and music 
having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, 
squirrels, etc. Columbus Day Celebrations— 
Story of Columbus for Primary Grades, Story of 
Columbus for Upper Grades, Study of Joaquin 
Miller’s “Columbus.” Also plays for Primary 
and Upper Grades, Dialogues, Recitations, and 
Music. Hiawatha Play—Dramatization of “‘Hia- 
watha’s Childhood.” Halloween Entertainments 
—One-half of the book is devoted to Halloween. 
It contains: Halloween in the Schoolroom and 
Home, Essay for a Formal Program, Singing 
Games, Pantomimes, Drills and Dances, Dia- 
jogues and Plays, Music, Verses for Familiar 
Tunes, and Recitations. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

Send for catalogue which fully describes our 
entire line of entertainment books and 
other publicati for teachers and school: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


—————— ——————————  — __—_————————_ 
TS 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and omissions 
| are frequently necessary because of limited 
| space. A remittance of 15 cents with each 
question secures reply by private letter. 
Address all Queries to Jonn H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Firta Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, 
Iowa. Teachers who desire literary assist- 
ance will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s 
announcement in the front of this issue. 





What is the extent of the public lands 
of the United States at the present time? 
—Michigan. ; 

The public domain of the United 
States, exclusive of land in Alaska or in- 
sular possessions, is now approximately 
one hundred and seventy million acres. 





This consists of land in seventeen 


| States. 


What countries use the largest quan- 
tities of milk per capita?—lllinois. 

According to statistics of recent 
years, the following countries, in the 
order named, use the greatest quantities 
of milk per capita: Finland, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Norway, United States, 
Canada. Finland is reported as using 
1.9 pints per day per capita; the United 
States 1.3 pints. 

How much land was given by the 
United States government to each of 
the soldiers of the Revolutionary War? 
—Colorado. 

The privates and non-commissioned 
officers were each given 100 acres; 
ensigns were each granted 150 acres; 
lieutenants, 200 acres; captains, 300; 
majors, 400; lieutenant-colonels, 450; 
colonels, 500; while higher officers were 
given still larger grants. 


What is the difference between in- 
ductive and deductive argument in de- 
bating?—Nebraska. 

Inductive argument seeks to establish 
a general principle or law by the cita- 
tion of numerous specific cases which 
tend to show that a theory advanced is 
correct. Deductive argument arrives 
at a conclusion regarding a specific case 
by the citation of a general principle 
or law which is known to be valid or is 
commonly believed to be valid. 


What is the Philadelphia Award?— 
New York. 

The Philadelphia Award was founded 
\in 1921 by Edward W. Bok. It is an 
annual cash prize, accompanied by a 
medal, which is awarded to someone for 
outstanding achievements _ benefiting 
the city of Philadelphia or promoting 
the progress of the city in art, music, 
religion, literature, education, com- 
merce, sports, business, or finance. The 
prize money has, in some cases, been 
used for benevolent purposes. 


Did the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain provide that the 
boundary of the United States should 
extend from the Lake of the Woods to 
the source of the Mississippi River?— 
Pennsylvania. 

No, the treaty did not make such pro- 
vision. The treaty stated that the 
boundary line should extend to the 
northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods, “and from thence on a due west 
course to the River Mississippi.” It was 
the belief at the time that the source of 
the Mississippi was much farther north 
than it actually is, hence the error in 
thus setting forth the boundary lines. 

















These readers teach 
better breakfast habits 


in such a simple, yet interesting 
way. Excellent for history and 
geography, too. 


““\ 7 OUR supplementary readers came and they 
helped me greatly in the teaching of health 
habits. They are carefully edited, free from 
commercial emphasis, and so interesting that 
my class enjoys them greatly. Our supervisor 
approves them for Geography and History 
classes, too.” 

This is just one of the many letters we get 
from teachers who use our supplementary 
readers. Your classes will enjoy them, too, 
A coupon is attached for your convenience. 





School Health Service NI-10 
The Quaker Oats Company 


141 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Please send the following publications: 


The small charge made below is to help defray printing 
expense. We continue to assume all mailing costs. 

Each 
sienna copies Around the World with Hob (grades 1,2 and 3)... $ .05 
nae copies Travels of a Rolled Oat (grades 4and5).......... .05 
abil copies Hob o’ the Mill (grades’4, 5 and 6) -................ 
sibel copies Grain Through the Ages (grades 6,7 and 8) _.__.. 
ENE: copies Uncle Sam's Farm (a classroom map project)... 
ee copies Teaching Aids (project book) ....................- 
nina copies Diagrams of an Oat Grain (a wall chart)......... 
ciel copies A Good Breakfast (food model cut-outs) _.._... ‘ts 
entail copies Breakfast Silhouette (for health notebooks) ...... 
onneud copies Breakfast Record Charts ....................-..... 


BEReRKEE 


Iam enclosing §................... (in stamps) (in money) 


Name 








Position 








Seanasipeitel m 
UNeLe SAMS FARM | Street 
1g Pome 
~aweed City. State 
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Stool fen [hewv 


WILL WANT THIS 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
















Now students may bring fountain 
pens to the 1 with the —— 
er’s app bh 
ommend Esterbrook Re New-E Point 
Fountain Pea because they duplicate 
€ k school points. 
The famous Esterbrook school 
have been reproduced in platinum 
like, non-corrosive 7 
New-Points. Th 
the a = 








ate 





at ae 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are “a 
from $1 up. Additional Re-New-Points 
are 2Sc cach. Uf your stationery dealer 
or school supply house cannot supply 
you, use the coupon below. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


68 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., mak nd 


RENEWABLE JUST LIKE STEEL PENS 


bstectrvuh 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
and STEEL PENS 





Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company 
68 Cooper St., Camden, New Jersey 

I enclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pen, —; I have checked Re-New-Point 





pen. 
Penmanship Manifold Use, Orders 
High School or College Business Falcon 
G Shorthand Executive Signature 
ia) Stub Bold Stub 
a il paws 
Address 


Dealer's Name and Address _ SEEK, uci rete 











The Constitution of The United States 
paraphrased in simple language, 
with explanatory notes. A _ revi- 
sion of an article published in The 
Instructor in 1929. Ten cents a 
copy postpaid. No stamps. 

C. EDWARD BELL, Madelia, Minn. 























FILMS DEVELOPED 


Trial Offer. Anysize Kodak film developed and a total 
of eight prints made (one Soentinely — colored) all for 
26 cents coin. Cash with order, or C. O. D. 

FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Box 31-C, Glens Falls, N. Y. 











Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING, Three year Study, 
eight bour doty, delightfo! lNving quarters. 


Schoo! Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. 
~ ——— Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
. Chicago, Hlincis. 








)| Company in 1911. 





100 Foreign Postage Stamps, 
Poatage 


well assorted, one dime. i... Helpful in 


social science 
pon WHER, 211 = Ohio. | 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


Music Appreciation Hour 
Resumes October 6 


In fifty thousand schools, in every 
state of the Union, the voice of Dr. 
Walter Damrosch will be heard Friday 
morning, October 6, summoning the 
largest class in the world to an insight 
into the beauties of music. He will 
again present the courses designated as 
Series A and B—A for beginners and B 
for those who successfully completed A 
last year. On the following Friday, 
October 13, Series C and D begin for 
more advanced pupils. These continue 
with the others until May, 1934. 

Once again, Instructor's Manuals for 
teachers, and illustrated Student Note- 
books, have been made available. The 
price of these merely covers production 
and distribution cost, while the entire 
series of symphony concerts is again a 
service of the National Broadcasting 
Company to the schools of America. 
The Instructor's Manual, compiled by 
Dr. Damrosch and his assistant, Ernest 
La Prade, presents lesson plans for every 
concert, with notes for the teacher, 
music illustrations, a bibliography, and 
a list of phonograph records. 

The Student Notebooks have been 
prepared by Dr. Charles H. Farnsworth, 
emeritus professor of music education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in collaboration with Mr. La Prade. 

The NBC Music Appreciation Hour, 
which has gained enthusiastic approval 
throughout the country, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Damrosch, will have new 
features this year. For further infor- 
mation, address National Broadcasting 
Company, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y, 


Two executives of Rand, McNally 
& Company, who had been associated 
for more than twenty years in the pub- 
lishing business, died in August within 
a few hours of each other. They were 
Harry Beach Clow, president, and 
Gustav Hessert, treasurer, of the com- 
pany. Both had lived in Chicago since 
childhood, and had become identified 
with its life. Mr. Clow, whose death 
occurred August 4, early held positions 
with the firm of James B. Clow & Sons, 
rising to be secretary. In 1907 he was 
made president and director of Rand, 
McNally & Company. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
McNally Clow, two daughters, and a 
son. Mr. Hessert’s early business ca- 
reer was in the brewing industry. He 
became treasurer of Rand, McNally & 
His death, on Aug- 
ust §, came three months after the death 


| of his wife, who before her marriage was 


Miss Julia Rehm. Mr. Hessert left two 
daughters. 


Two articles, published within a year 
in Hygeia, The Health Magazine, may 
be had in pamphlet form. They are 
“Evaporated Milk—The Story of Its 
Development from 1810 to 1932” and 
“Evaporated Milk around the World,” 
both written by Frank E. Rice and 
Charles Dillon. Each is effectively 
illustrated. These informative discus- 
sions, together with various leaflets and 
folders giving helpful recipes involving 
the use of evaporated milk, may be 
obtained on request from Evaporated 
Milk Association, 203 North Wabash 
| Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Material on Coffee 


What teacher does not welcome sup- 
plementary geography material of a de- 
finite, practical sort? In connection 
with Latin America, Africa, and the 
Far East, references to the growing and | 
preparation of coffee seem to call for 
more than the geography textbook of- 
fers. The subject beckons a class to 
attractive excursions through strange 
regions and to investigation of proc- 
esses that result in bringing to the 
American breakfast table a favorite bev- 
erage. A variety of aids are available, 
and may be had free by any teacher, 
thanks to the enterprise of the Bureau 
cf Coffee Information. 

There is a Coffee Exhibit in compact 
form, showing graphically, by samples, 
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Teacher -Plans 


Modern Vital 
. 
Progressive 
New material ready to use. Published 
monthly. Easily adapted to all grades, 
Printed on brilliantly colored paper, 
Delightful activities. Character-mold- 
ing lessons. 
Children beg for them. 
Teachers praise them. 





the progress of coffee from berries to | 
roasted bean. There is a Pictorial Wall | 


Chart, showing where coffee is grown 
and by a diagram how it is roasted and 
packed. There is a 25-page booklet, 
“The Story of Coffee,” by Isabel N. 
Young, A.M.; a play, “The Song of the 


Coffee Bird,” by Dorothy Gladys Spicer, | 


A.M., with directions for costuming 


|and staging; Geography and Home 


Economics Loose-Leaf Sheets. 

The sheets are furnished in quantity 
for individual pupils and “The Story of 
Coffee” in quantity sufficient for class- 
room reference use. One each of the 


other items will be sent. Any or all of; 


this material may be had on request}! 


from Bureau of Coffee Information 
$51 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 


How the Federal Government is mov- 
ing swiftly and vigorously through ten 
new agencies and established depart- 
ments to pull the United States out of 
depression will be reported this year in 
School Life, official monthly journal of 
the Federal Office of Education. The 
articles are especially planned to help 
teachers of history, civics, and current 
events who wish to keep their pupils 
informed about the swift changes in na- 
tional affairs. The September issue, for 
example, carries articles on “Ten 
Thumbnail Sketches of the Ten New 
Agencies of Government,” “The Chil- 
dren’s Code,” describing the effect of the 
child-labor ban, and “Public Works 
Funds for Schools.” School Life will 
also tell how to obtain free, or at small 
cost, the laws, important documents, 
and mimeographed material describing 
the new work of the Government. Ar- 
ticles on the changes in Government 
will supplement condensed findings of 
Federal Office of Education studies for 
easy reading. The regular features in- 
clude: New Government Aids for 
Teachers (maps, pamphlets, films, ex- 
hibits), Electrifying Education, Recent 
Theses in Education, Have You Read?, 
and Education Abroad. 


More than 600,000 pupils and teach- 
ers have seen the film, “Books—From 
Manuscript to Classroom,” which dram- 
atizes the making of a textbook, with- 
out advertising bias. More prints are 
available this term and may be obtained 
without cost by schools equipped with 
16mm. projector. The distributors, The 
John C. Winston Company, Winston 
Building, Philadelphia, urge schools to 
submit requests early in order to be 
assured bookings. For complete infor- 
mation address as above. 


New Complete Package - - - 50c 
Regular Package - - . 25¢ 
Send for your October TEACHER- 
PLANS today. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 


Princeton, Illinois. 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 


personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 


words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave. S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years Faron 


2 aeeent eee al 
en’ or en 
bending pig a Big coed. Seog iY texte gone) 
American School “Sebi 
Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chic 


peinreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 
for $2.50. Printedin either engraver’s scriptor 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00; 50 for $. 78. Send forfree samples. 


Write copy plainly and mai! to us with P.O. orderto cover 
cost. Yourorder filled the = received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CC., Dansville, N.Y. 
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SEND US YOUR FILMS 
aes oe 


FILMS DEVELOPED be 








SUNSHINE SONGS 2, BeAvTIFUL, soncs, 

words and music com- 
plete, forschools, Fine for Glee Clubs and Singing 
Schools, Songs for every occasion. Price 50 cts. 
Reduction in quantities; copy to teacher 30 cents. 
C. D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y 


% PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Mail this coupon and lic for AN EASY WORK and PLAY 
BOOK—a big, beautiful, 64-page beginning reading work- 
book —over 200,000 in use. Free Complete workbook catalog. 
Follett Pub. Co., 1251 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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eee ORDER YOUR 


SMITH’S 
Regents Review 


Books 


for effective use right now ! 


Write for Question Books and Answer Books in 

subject (elementary or = school). A lena 
supplement to any text, r class drill, homework 
assignments, monthly tests, preparation for exami- 
nations. Compiled from New York State Regents ex- 
aminations for past 20 years including June 1933, 
recent papers sed thr U. 8. and 
Canada. Invaluable for review 


Question Books or Answer Books, 30c ea. in lots 
of 12 or more; 35c ea. for 6; smaller lots 40c ea. 


LIST OF SUBJECTS; 





Arithmetic 4th Year English 
Elementary English Four Years English 
English Grammar Elemen Drawing 
Goowenty Ancient History 

vu. &. Hi English History 
Physiology Modern History B 
—s American History 
Silent Reading Civil Government 
— nomi: 


Eco ics 
(new type questions) ist 2 Years Spanish 
intermediate. Algebra 1 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry 
(new type questions) 
Solid Geometry 


Trigonometry 

3rd Year Mathematics st yout satin” 
a 2nd Year Latin 
Zoology Srd Year Latin 

Physics Commercial Arithmetic 
Chemistry Commercial Geography 
Physical Geography Commercial Law 

ist Year English Elementary Bookkeeping 


2nd Year Enalish a Bookkeeping 
Srd Year Englis History of Education 
Psychology ™ pena Of Education 





Grade Teachers! Introductory Offer! 


SEAT WORK—tThis Busy Work series is col- 
ed, illustrated, on 3% x5 sheets, low-priced, 


very popular. Five sets, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
teography, Language Miscellaneous. 25¢ & 
set of 50. SPECIAL OFFER—all 5 sets 50c 





(regular price $1.0 


Other Teaching Helps—Write for free catalog. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
507 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


—— — 


Are You Using Standard 
Tests to Check Classroom 
Achievement? 


Test publications of the leading publish- 
ers are carried in stock for prompt de- 
livery. You can save time and transpor- 
tation cost by ordering the tests you 
need for your testing programs direct 
from this office. 
We feature a twenty-four hour 
shipment service. 


Many tests for elementary and secondary 
schools are published by this bureau. 
Write for New Catalogue and Price List. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND SERVICE EXTENSION DIVISION, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
lowa City, lowa. 





























3 NEW BOOKS 


For Silent Reading 
O “FARM BABIES” For Grade 1 
by Thelma Brookfield 
Farm life told interestingly, Contains oral read- 
ing, silent reading andiseat work, drawing, con- 
struction and Sand Tab e Project work. Fine for 
the dull or bright child. Contains 46 lesgone. 


O “READ AND THINK” For Geode 2 
by J. E. Demorest and Mary L. Kelly 
Based on the fact that jhilgrenet ot eosend quate are begin- 
special Vecortga device to te spar on the child's work. Rocom 
mended eg etenel ioseer of Education as "Sesding tnd 2nd 


O “UNIVERSAL RURAL PLAN BOOK” 
Especially written for the group plan of teaching in use 
in most rural schools. Elastic Loy 4 ny the grouping of oy 
school. — tests and accomplishment songeda, ot & so 
new — group seating chart. Has rm 
$.60 each. 
discount for 6 or more. 











* RBIS. 





(en 
THE cases Co., 1216 Cable Bidg., CRicago 








SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


This most interesting album containing 
ALBUM tures and detailed descriptions will be sent 
pe hong free to all teachers sending name 
FREE osc. weet nodes 
R Terser, Walbvoeh, 2, Baltimore, Md. 


4 ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 
Mail this coupon and 20c for a big, 64-page workbook in 
cage Soa S, 5,6,70r8. (Specify grade.) Filled 
with time-saving drills. ‘Complete, sa tisfying 
wathesh eotahon. 


FREE—Compiet: 
Follett Pub. Co., 1251 Bt So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Health Workers to Meet 


The American Public Health Associ- 
ation, foremost sanitary organization in 
the United States, announces that its 
sixty-second annual meeting will be held 
in Indianapolis, Ind., October 9-12. 

It was in Indianapolis in 1900, at the 
twenty-ninth convention of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, that Dr. 
Walter Reed read a paper entitled “The 
Etiology of Yellow Fever—A Prelimi- 
nary Note,” indicating that the mos- 
quito serves as the intermediate host 
for the parasite of yellow fever. His- 
tory was being made in the Old German 
House that day, yet it ‘is reported by 
some of those present that the epochal 
report was received with only mild in- 
terest. At the sixty-second annual 
meeting it is planned to honor the only 
living participant in the celebrated Yel- 
low Fever Experiment, Dr. John R. 
Kissinger, at a special memorial session. 

The scientific program will discuss 
every aspect of modern public health 
practice from the viewpoint of the 
health officer, the laboratory worker, the 
epidemiologist, the child hygienist, the 
industrial hygienist, the nurse, the vital 
statistician, the health educator, the food 
and nutrition expert, the sanitary en- 
gineer. 

The American Public Health Associ- 
ation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N.Y., will send more detailed informa- 
tion about the Indianapolis meeting to 
anyone interested. 


“Growing Up with Books” 


The special theme for Book Week this 
year (November 12—18) is announced 
s “Growing Up with Books.” This 
was chosen “with the thought in mind 
that the children of to-day are growing 
up into a new world and will probably 
have more leisure hours than any for- 
mer generations of Americans have ever 
known, leisure that can be immeasur- 
ably enriched by the reading habit. If 
they have easy access to books at home, 
in school and classroom libraries, and in 
the public libraries, children will liter- 


wmet! ally ‘grow up with books,’ taking them 


for granted as an indispensable part of 
life.’ The National Association of 
Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, acts as headquarters for the 
distribution of material relating to Book 
Week. A new photographic poster and 
leaflets are available and will be sent by 
the association on receipt of twenty 
cents. 


The National Geographic Society an- 
nounces that publication of Geographic 
News Bulletins for teachers will be re- 
sumed early in October. The Bulletins 
are issued weekly, five to the weekly set, 
for thirty weeks of the school year. 
They snatch pertinent facts for class- 
room use from the stream of geographic 
information that pours into the society’s 
headquarters, providing timely news 
items about boundary changes, geo- 
graphic developments, world progress 
in other lands. The Bulletins are illus- 
trated with excellent photographs. 


pie-| They are issued not for profit, but as 


part of an educational program, and are 
available only to teachers. Application 
for this service should be made to the 
National Geographic Society, Washing- 


ton, D.C., inclosing 25 cents to cover 











mailing costs, 





My children clap their hands 


with joy when the books are 


passed wet 06 CE ox. Ss 
Primary Teacher 











450,000 Seatwork Books for Reading Sold Last Year 


The Reasons Why— 

1. Pedagogically sound. 

2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 

3. Low cost. 
These independent seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose 
purpose is to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises 
and tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading for 1925. There are exercises in Matching Words and Pictures, 
True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, Coloring Pictures, 
Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, Elliptical Stories, Finding 
What Is Wrong, and many other exercises of a special nature. The work is designed 


to build up a vocabulary, to train in word recognition, and te develop compre- 
hension. These books can be used with any textbook. 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK BOOKS 
100 Titles . . . Millions in Use Daily 
Representative Titles of Elementary Workbooks 


READING ARITHMETIC 


Seatwork Activities for Beginners in 


Reading, 32 pages.................055 16¢ First Grade Number Book, 64 pages... .20¢ 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages......... 20e Work and Play in Numberland, second 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages ............ .20¢ grade, 72 pages........... 

First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages........ 25e My Arithmetic Tablet, a new series a 


My Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; No. workbook in Arithmetic, second, third, 


2, second grade, 64 pages, 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first grade; 

No. 2, second grade, 64 pages, each... ..14¢ 
Eye and Ear Fun (phonic workbook), first 


fourth, fifth and sixth grades; a book for 

each grade, 128 pages, 744x10.......... 166 
Standard Arithmetic Drills and Tests, 

seventh and eighth grades, a book for 


or second grade, 64 pages.............. 25e CNS oo one s:chaceagcnsaeess 26e 
Third Grade Seatwork, 64 pages........ 20¢ 
Fourth Grade Seatwork, 72 pages....... 20c GEOGRAPHY 


ENGLISH 


Language Helps for Written English, 64 
pages, illustrated, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades; a book for each 
CE Si assoc os bis casctnctncsivucs 25ce 


Far and Near, for third or fourth grade, 
72 


Study Guide Lessons in Geography, for 
grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 


Sharp’s Language Practice, for third, Book 1, United States, 128 pages....... 40c 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades; a book for Book 11, South America, 72 pages. . . .25¢ 
each grade, 64 pages, each............. 14c Book I11, Europe, 112 ae 


Sharp’s English Exercises, for seventh 


and eighth grades; a book for each grade; Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 72 


OP ON, GRE os cn citcnscccecvccscetse sae 6.006.00i00 oscnergcscnssecns 250 
More than 800,000 copies of ga Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages....... 360 
Eng HEALTH wee Western Hemisphere, 160 pages. ..... 40c 
Ha Health Hours, Book I, first grade; 
ok 1 Il, second grade, 64 pages, each ..14e HISTORY 
M Health and Safety Book, for third or Old World Background, for fifth or sixth 
=e es, 96 pages... . 1... seeeeees ah teh dahanckeaaownas 


Proficiency Tests in U. S. History, for 
seventh and eighth grades, 32 pages... .100 





eta discount on orders of $2.00 or more, plus transportation 


COMPLETE CATALOG FREE - JUST MAIL COUPON 





Each book we offer 

Is guaranteed to be | WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 7 | 
satisfactory or your | 1808 Washington Avenve, 1 
money will bere- | St. Louis, Missouri. = - 

issoldata price boys | 7) Please send me the books I have listed. Enclosed ls $..ccccccccnm | 
and gitls can afford | wp domme | 
topay. Send mailing | () Please send me your free catalog. | 
price for copies, or " 

concerning the series. Greet or R. F. b. Sicciieheineni j 
All guess pedpeld. ! oe State....... | 











400 Games [98 SSHOPL HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 






400 Games 
Jar Yome School 
and Pleyyround 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion. There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 
of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 
erings; for apecial purposes 
in classroom work; in fact, 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and _ illustra- 





tions. 320 pages. Full cloth 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


covers. 
Add te The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


Seeley’s Question Book 


vi 





Covers Reading, 
and American 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U.S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 
suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 

covers. Price $1.50, 


English 
Literature, 


cloth 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


The Year’s Entertainments 








ers. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.20. 


Compiled by Inez N. Me- 
Fee. The most complete en- 
tertainment book ever pub- 
lished, Contains a large and 
choice collection of recita- 
tions, songs, music, dia- 
logues, tableaux and other 
entertainment material] ar- 
ranged in complete pro- 
grams for different grades, 
appropriate to the various 
holidays, birthdays and other 


special occasions occurring 
during the school year. 
364 pages. Full cloth cov- 


Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Poems Teachers Ask For P°O°*s 





POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


1, 






















Full cloth covers. 


These two books contain 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price, each 
book, $1.00, postpaid. Add 
either book to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for 80 cents. 
Add beth books to The IN- 
STRUCTOR for $1.60. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management ; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History ; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene ; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. Add to 


The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 
Present-Day Standards 7¢ fOhwe 








\ 








Explains what constitutes 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, etc., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. Add 
to The INSTRUCTOR for 
$1.00. 


Supervision of Elementary 








——EE 


ences. 128 pages. Full clot 
postpaid. 


Schools 


This new book deals with 
modern teaching | practices 
and the problems confront- 
ing the elementary teacher 
or supervisor. Includes: im- 
provement of classroom in- 
struction ; outlines and criti- 
ciems of lesson plans; keep- 
ing teaching up-to-date ; 
securing greater efficiency ; 
new types of tests; guides 
and procedure in supervision ; 
ete. westions and refer- 
covers. Price $1.00, 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cts. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


May Be Ordered at Special Prices with 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


USE ORDER BLANK BELOW 








Primary Plans and Projects 





This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children. 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 











specialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary materiel for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, etc.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings; Songs and Music; Stories. 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, etc. 

320 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $2.50, postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for $2.00. 








Instructor Plan Books 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: 
Games, Geography, History, 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 


The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, former- 
ly of the editorial] staff of The Instructor, in collaboration 
with prominent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- 
endars, etc., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 

Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. 


Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.00, postpaid. 
The INSTRUCTOR for $2.40. 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 


FLL Ss 


“y 
PS MOAT Pore 


Biography, 


Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
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Not only 





3 Volumes 


Add to 672 Pages 








The Instructor Yearbook for 1933-34 
A VALUABLE NEW TEACHING HELP— ‘See full description on page 8. 
Not sold alone but may be added to any order 
which includes THE INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. 








Special Picture Offer 


20 Large Full-Color Prints (unmounted) 
of Art Masterpieces—your choice of two 
groups—Group One for lower grades and 


Group Two for upper grades—each group of 20 pictures put up with 24-page study 


booklet in strong Kraft envelope. 


95 cents. 

















Add either group to The INSTRUCTOR for 


Add both groups to The INSTRUCTOR for $1.90. NOT SOLD ALONE. 
Modernized Teaching in 


Modern Number Methods 


This book is a source 


Rural Schools 








of real help to those 
MODERNIZED A new book of com- who teach number work 
mon-sense advice, en- or arithmetic in the ele- 
Tae yon ene inspira- mentary grades. The 
RURAL ion for teachers of rural first part treats of spe- 
SCHOOLS schools. It discusses ja] difficulties of both 
= — organization pupil and teacher and the ALsHOUSE 
gement and most modern and success- 
offers excellent working ful methods of solving 
schedules for one-, two-, these problems. The sec- 
and three-room schools. ond part of the book deals 
nornann Includes study plans and with general considera- 
a physical education and tions in the teaching of 
health program. 143 arithmetic in the eight 
pages. Full cloth covers. grades. 128 pages. Full 
Price $1.25, postpaid. Add to The IN- cloth covers. Price $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 


STRUCTOR for $1.00. 


Use the Order 
Blank at Right 
When Ordering 


Any of the 


Teaching Helps 
described on 


this page in 
combination 


with THE 


INSTRUCTOR. 


PAY NOVEM- 
BER 5TH IF 
MORE CON. 


VENIENT. 


Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 80 cents. 


ERS 
| F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


() 1 year, $2.00. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR for | — } year 

| | C2 years, $3.00. 

| _| Also send me the Instructor Yearbook for 1933-34 
in combination with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 
cents additional. (Not sold alone.) 


Also send me the teaching helps written below in combination 
with The INSTRUCTOR: 


which Iagree to pay not later 
than Nov. 5, 1933. 


| Iam enclosing herewith. 


Street or R. F. D. —_— pee Ncastmnnsiiviie 
NOTE: For to Canada, add SO cents for customs duty 
and othe 

on ite e sorelen countries ade 75 conte ter postage. No extra postage 





Teaching Helps That Meet Every Classroom Need 


October 1933 





POSTER PATTERN BOOKS 


These books contain outline drawing patterng 


which are to be traced 


and transferred to suit. 
able paper for coloring, cutting, and assembling 


into posters, window decorations, jointed toys, 


ete. 


The patterns may be used many times over, 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters, to be 
colored and arranged by 
the children, can be made 
from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
insert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 
patterns. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 


60 cents, 
postpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents, 


Instructor Poster Patterns }00K 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers. Price, each book, 60 
cts., postpaid. Add each 
book to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


eS —— 


CREATIVE 
POSTERS 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


























Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-[n-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 














Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
Ten are of Mother Goose 
characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 


Every Day; etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 


INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Safety Poster 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 


safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 


of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50 
cents. 


Instructor Jointed Toys 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 
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Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 


Price, eac 


h book, 60 cents, Add 
each book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


THE INSTRUCTOR — 


EACHERS will find in this issue an abundance of 
supplementary material for the study of Indian life, 
which is stressed in many schools during October. 
The forceful cover subject, “Indian Sun Priest,” by 

Frank E. Schoonover, will have exceptional interest for chil- 
dren because of the artist’s close association with Indians and 
his adoption into an Indian tribe. Very likely a study of this 
picture will give rise to questions about the meaning of Indian 
symbols. In this connection, Miss Eckford’s article on page 
24 and Miss Haugen’s article on page 46 will be helpful. In 
Miss Haugen’s five years’ experience as art supervisor in Yuma, 
Arizona, she has had the opportunity of studying at close 
range the handcraft of the Indians of that vicinity. On page 
19 two short articles, of value to teachers of the first grade who 
are looking for simple, encouraging art problems for their 
pupils, illustrate the use of the wigwam. “Surface Designs in 
Rhythmic Patterns,” an article for upper grades, shows an in- 
teresting application of the wigwam motif to an allover pat- 
tern, and Miss Harlan’s article, “Primary Indian Drawings,” 
suggests some art activities based upon a study of, and contact 
with, Indians. 


UNIT of work for the third grade in which numerous 

Indian activities were integrated into a classroom Indian 
Fair is discussed by Ida Woodrow Penney, who has had wide 
teaching and supervisory experience in the classroom and 
training school. An article on the “Things to Do” page has a 
brief account of another primary Indian activity; and one of 
the primary history tests by Mabel Hutchings Bellows is en- 
titled “The Early North American Indians.” 

Outstanding among the program features on the Indians 
are the song, “H’A-ti-ra,” by Josephine van Dolzen Pease, 
who includes suggestions for the use of the song; and the short 
dramatization, “Just Indians.” There are also a verse, “An 
Indian Lullaby,” and a primary exercise, “Brave Indians.” - 


N THE Picture Section are presented eight full-page plates, 
each showing an Indian subject. Four of the paintings— 
“Shelling Corn, Taos,” by Sharp; “A Discussion” and “Com- 
ing from the Spring,” by Ufer; and “Night in Hopi Land,” 
by Johnson—furnish splendid material for a study of the In- 
dians of the Southwest as they live to-day. To this group 
may be added the portrait by Henri, “Indian Girl of Santa 
Clara.” “Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” by West, offers a 
subject of interest to history classes, and, together with “The 
Peace Pipe,” by Couse, will be of value next month in connec- 
tion with Armistice Day. These two paintings and the 
sculpture, “American Indian,” by Mestrovic, depict the In- 
dian of early American history. 


Fo Columbus Day, Russell L. Connelley contributes a 
lesson on Columbus; and a complete auditorium program, 
based upon regular work in grades one, two, and three, will be 
found in the double-page feature, “October Primary Program 
Material.” Teachers who plan to include a study of ships in 
their work on Columbus will welcome the brief primary test, 
“Famous Ships in Our History,” by Mrs. Bellows, and the 
activity program for the fifth grade suggested in the article, 
“The Ship in Decorative Art.” Interest thus aroused in trans- 
portation and in Columbus may, because of the Balbo flight, 
be directed to the study of aviation. On this topic, Bessie I. 
Hibarger contributes a unit for grades six through eight en- 
titled “Development of Aircraft.” 


N PRESENTING fire safety lessons, an illustrated primary 
article by Olga Juniger, supervisor of the educational 
division of the Texas Fire Insurance Department, Austin, 
Texas, will be helpful. A primary story followed by ques- 
tions and a test is entitled “Before the Fireplace”; and tests on 
fire safety that may supplement regular work in sixth-grade 
civics are contributed by Mae Eversole. 


ALLOWEEN material includes the “Ideas for School 

Parties” page and some splendid program numbers in 
the double-page spread, “Various Entertainment Suggestions 
for October.” Illustrations of scenes at a children’s Halloween 
party are shown and explained by Jessie Todd in her double- 
page feature; Della Fricke, in her article on page 31, tells how 
to make Halloween masks; and the window decoration shows 
a jack-o’-lantern. A plan for a fifth-grade literature lesson 
on poems by Field and Riley is found on page 50. 


N ARTICLE, “Physical Activities in Rural Schools— 
Part I,” is contributed by Katherine B. Peavy and G. 
Darwin Peavy, experienced playground directors. Another, 
“How Words Work for Us—Nouns,” by Anna Winans 
Kenny, presents a lesson in grammar ready for use by interme- 
diate-grade pupils. “Stories of the Presidents,” by Miss Moore, 
is continued, and an article by W. B. Townsend deals with an 
activity program for grades three through six. Again you will 
find a page of primary seatwork, the calendar with its nota- 
tion of significant days, and the page of seasonal blackboard 
decorations by Ralph Avery. There are three arithmetic tests 
for intermediate and upper grades, by Milton C. Eastman, and 
Marion Duncan’s seasonal article, “A Unit in Agriculture.” 
The entire issue is 
replete with prac- 
tical, helpful teach- 


ing material. 
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“INDIAN SUN PRIEST’ —FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHOoL, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


OW would you like to be in 
this tent watching the sun 
priest as he paints? He is 

a Blackfoot Indian. The home of 
this tribe is in Montana and Idaho. 
The artist lived with these Indians, 
and made many drawings of them. 
The Indians liked him, and admitted 
him to the sacred lodge where the sun 
priest was painting. 

A sun priest is sometimes known as 
a medicine man. He sits in his tent 
and works great cures and charms for 
his people with song and ceremony 
and symbol. 

The sun priest in this picture is 
very carefully painting the symbols 
of the sun and the thunderbird. The 
sun priest believes that they will 
bring good crops. He believes that 
the sun is the source of all life. It 
gives strength and makes things grow. 
The thunderbird, with its strong 
heart, will be able to fly far, and 
carry the message of the growing 


QUESTIONS 


Is the sun priest thinking about his 
design as he paints it? 

Why is he using red and yellow for 
the sun? Why does he show the 
heart of the thunderbird? Will he 
put any more designs on this skin? 

How did he make his paint and his 
brushes? Why does he stretch the 
skin so tightly? 

Why did Mr. Schoonover put a 
light background behind the sun 
priest’s head and a blue blanket by his 
feet? 

What are the most important col- 
ors in the picture? How are they re- 
peated so that there is color harmony? 


THE PICTURE 


crops to the rain and the sun. The 
rain will fall and the sun will shine. 
Then the corn and squash and beans 
will grow. When the sun priest has 
finished his painting it will be like a 
prayer to the Great Spirit for a 
bountiful harvest. 

How very simple the message is. 
See the firm strokes of the brush and 
notice how steady the Indian holds 
his hand. What bright colors he uses. 
He has made these reds and yellows 
and blacks himself. He made them 
from berries, the bark of trees, and 
the roots of bushes. He does not 
have jars or dishes to hold his colors. 
He uses the shells of the clams that he 
has found on the banks of a stream. 
He has made his brushes, too, from 
twigs of birch and willow. 

See how tightly the buffalo skin is 
stretched. The Indians do not have 
paper and canvas, such as we have. 
Instead they use the skins of the deer, 
moose, buffalo, or antelope. On 


THE ARTIST 


HIS contemporary artist, Frank E. 

Schoonover, now residing in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, was born in Oxford, New 
Jersey. At an early age he showed ability in 
drawing, and was taught the main principles 
of perspective by his father. Later, while at- 
tending school at Trenton, New Jersey, pre- 
paring for Princeton University, he spent all 
his available time studying under an instruc- 
tor in water colors. 

Becoming interested in the work of 
Howard Pyle, he decided, in the fall of 1896, 
to enter Pyle’s class in illustration at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. When Pyle left 
Drexel Institute to establish a school of his 
own at Wilmington, Frank Schoonover, at 
Pyle’s invitation, continued his studies there 
for over six years. 

As a young man, Mr. Schoonover was ex- 
ceedingly interested in the out of doors, and 

(Continued on page 66) 


these skins they paint the story of the 
hunt or of battles, and the ceremonial 
designs for their different festivals. 

How carefully Mr. Schoonover has 
planned his painting. Everything is 
very natural. It seems to be alive. 
We feel that we are in the tent 
watching the sun priest. He is a real 
person. How comfortable he looks 
as he works. He seems to be intent 
on what he is doing. Perhaps in the 
village the other Indians are waiting 
until he has finished his work. 
Then they will use the painted buffalo 
skin at their great sun dance. 

How beautifully the fine curve of 
the back and arms repeats the curves 
of the design. The man and the 
painted symbols on the skin are the 
most important part of the picture. 
But how rich and colorful and inter- 
esting the artist has made the picture 
by showing all the other things in the 
tent. They tell us a great deal about 
the tribe and about its sun priest. 


ACTIVITIES 


Find all the things in this picture 
that tell us about the sun priest. 

What things in the tent would you 
like to make? 

Find out how the Indians made 
their paint and then see if you can 
make some. Perhaps you can paint a 
sheepskin, and pretend that it is a 
buffalo hide. A piece of unbleached 
muslin stretched very tightly and 
shellacked will be something like an 
animal skin. Water paints will stay 
nicely on this. 

Make up or learn an Indian cere- 
monial song and dance, and teach it 
to the other children in your room. 
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PuysIcAL ACTIVITIES IN RURAL SCHOOLS—PART | 


By KATHERINE B. PEAVY anv G. DARWIN PEAVY 


HE teacher of the one-room rural 
school has before her the rather 
difficult problem of providing 
an outlet for the physical ener- 

gies of a group of girls and boys ranging in 
age from six to fifteen. In choosing the 
physical activities for this group, she must 
select those that will be interesting and 
developmental from a physical standpoint 
and valuable in training for future cit- 
izenship. There is no better place to de- 
velop leaders, teach honesty and fair play, 
and instill the value of co-operation and 
personal responsibility than on the play- 
ground. It is with these problems and 
considerations in mind that physical activ- 
ities in rural schools will be discussed. 


PLAYGROUND GAMES 


Many states require a specific amount of 
time to be given each day to physical edu- 
cation in addition to the customary recess 
periods, and teachers often feel that this 
means giving the children certain calis- 
thenic exercises. For several reasons the 
practice is rarely satisfactory. First, it is 
difficult to get children interested enough 
in these formalized exercises to do them 
properly, and unless they are performed 
correctly, little benefit will be derived 
from them. Second, the average teacher is 
unable to give a well-rounded set of calis- 
thenics. True, there are children suffering 
from round shoulders, hollow chests, and 
the like whom the teacher longs to help, 
but unless she has had special training in 
corrective work, she should be content 
with merely encouraging the child in free 
play and organized games. All activities 
which cause deep breathing and better cir- 
culation will help greatly in correcting 
posture defects. Third, rural schoolrooms 
are seldom large enough for the chil- 
dren to swing the arms and legs with free- 
dom, and floors are often too dirty and 
drafty for work that requires sitting or 
lying down. 

There is at present a strong tendency 
among modern physical education experts 
to eliminate calisthenics entirely from the 
elementary school curriculum, or to place 
them in a minor réle, and give the time to 
simple classroom and gymnastic games or 
to supervised out-of-door activities. Spon- 
taneous play of children has become rec- 
ognized as the expression of fundamental 
human instincts and should be encouraged 
and guided properly for normal develop- 
ment. 


All activities, both classroom and play- 
ground, should be carefully supervised and 
directed along educational lines, thus util- 
izing the energies of the child to an advan- 
tage instead of allowing these energies to 
be wasted in aimless romping, scuffling, 
quarreling, or teasing. 

Good form in any type of activity 
should be insisted upon, not only to attain 
greater skill, but for the sake of better 
posture and all-around body development. 
By this is meant proper pitching of the 
ball in playing baseball, proper standing 
position in batting, gripping the bar cor- 
rectly while chinning, and so on. Since all 
plays and games tend to develop the large 
muscle groups, a variety of games and ac- 
tivities should be chosen so that no one set 
of muscles will become highly specialized 
to the neglect of others. 

G. Stanley Hall states that a child in his 
play passes through certain fundamental 
stages. During his first three years he does 
little but grow and acquaint himself some- 
what with his surroundings. His next 
three years are spent in developing his 
powers of locomotion, and he is interested 
in such simple activities as ring and sing- 
ing games, or games of the repetitive type. 
The third phase takes him up to nine or 
ten years of age, when he is beginning to 
become interested in competitive games, 
mostly of pursuit. After that his interest 
is in organized games. 


EpITorIAL Note: Mrs. Peavy has had several years of 
experience on public playgrounds and as a rural school 
teacher. Mr. Peavy was for two years assistant instruc- 
tor in gymnastics at Stanford University. He has been 
physical director in athletic clubs, private schools, and 
on public playgrounds, and is at present a playground 
supervisor at Palo Alto, California, 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 





Thus the teacher is confronted with the 
problem of a wide difference in age, inter- 
est, and ability; and in planning a play 
program she must use great diplomacy and 
tact if she is to be successful. There are 
really only two playground rules of any 
consequence:' (1) Fair play; and (2) Ev- 
eryone outside during every intermission, 
doing something with the group. 

Just before the first recess period the 
teacher should appoint two captains for 
the day who will choose the game to be 
played by the older pupils, choose sides, 
and be responsible for the equipment used. 
These captains will be changed every day 
so that everyone will have an equal chance 
for leadership. The remainder of the group 
must abide by the captains’ choice of 
games and obey rules. Often the same 
game will be chosen week after week, and 
this should be encouraged, since it is desir- 
able to acquire skill in a game in order to 
create and maintain an interest. 

After dismissal for recess, the teacher 
should start with the younger pupils a 
game such as Stealing Sticks, Tag, Ten- 
steps, jumping rope, or a singing game. 
Her attention may then be turned to the 
older pupils. Sometimes there are older 
girls who enjoy directing the games of the 
smaller children, .and occasionally they 
may be allowed this privilege. 

Older pupils like to have the teacher 
play with them, since often their ability in 
games is greater than hers, and it pleases 
them to be able to outdo her. The teacher 
needs a wholesome activity just as much as 
her pupils, and in this way she is able to 
relax and keep herself physically fit. 

There is no finer game for the rural 
school than indoor or playground baseball, 
for a number of reasons: 

1. It is a game all boys enjoy. 

2. It gives a large number of children 
an opportunity to play. 

3. There is not an arbitrary number of 
players. 

4. It gives each child a variety of activ- 
ities within the same game. 

§. It is free from the rough and tumble 
aspects objectionable to many girls. 

6. It teaches team work, co-operation, 
and sociability. 

7. It contains the elements of rivalry. 

8. It gives players a definite aim toward 
which to work. ' 

9. It is easily supervised and disci- 
plines itself. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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HE children in the 

third grade of the 

Campus _ Training 

School had made a 
study of Eskimo Life in the 
second grade. Their interest 
in this type of study (one 
that stimulates curiosity as 
to how other people live) 
was discovered during the 
first group meeting of pupils, 
student teachers, and super- 
visor after school opened in 
September. In this meeting 
some of the children asked, 
“May we study about the 
Eskimo again?” 

“How would you like to 
study about some relatives of 
the Eskimos?” the supervisor 
questioned, in turn. 

Some of the children looked interested; 
others looked dubious. 

“Watch the blackboard,” said the su- 
pervisor, “while I write the names of these 
distant cousins of the Eskimos.” 

She then wrote the magic word—Indi- 
ans! There was evidence of joy through- 
out the assembly. A few children began 
telling about their Indian costumes at 
home. The supervisor next read a few 
chapters from the story, The Life of Ji- 
Shib. During the week that followed, the 
student teachers read stories of other In- 
dian children to their pupils. 

Soon the activities of the grade began 
to center on the subject of Indian Life. 
Some of these activities consisted of read- 
ing stories of Indian Life at the reading 
study period; listening to stories of Red 
Feather and other Indian children at the 
literature period; discussing such topics as 
the food, clothing, shelter, and transpor- 
tation of the primitive Indian at a period 
for social studies; portraying on the sand 
table Indian wigwams and drawing these 
homes at the free activity periods. 

About two weeks later, the supervisor 
called another meeting of the third-grade 


Gath-er we now 


H’A - ti - ra, 


Joy -ous are we 


the fair, gold - en 
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on this har - vest 


H’A-tTi-ra—Worps AND Music By JosEPHINE VAN DoLzEN PEASE 


A CLASSROOM INDIAN FAIR 


By IDA WOODROW PENNEY 


SUPERVISOR, THIRD GraDE, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 


pupils to hear a newspaper account of an 
Indian Fair that had recently been held by 
the Cherokee Indians near Bryson City, 
North Carolina. The pupils listened with 
great interest to the reading of this article, 
and in the discussion that followed one 
child reported the fact that a county fair 
was being held in Farmville. This response 
was expected, and it gave an opportunity 
to present the undertaking that the super- 
visor had already conceived—an Indian 
Fair in the third grade. A discussion of 
what made the county fair in Farmville 
worth while led the pupils to interpret 
more clearly the meaning and purpose of 
such an undertaking on the part of soci- 
ety. The principal features of the Chero- 
kee Indian Fair were next discussed and 
listed on the blackboard, the children dic- 
tating the list, as follows: 

1. The Indians sang lovely songs at the 
Fair. 

2. They played games and danced. 

3. There were exhibits of pottery, bas- 
kets, and rugs. 

The supervisor then suggested that since 
the grade’s classroom Indian activities 
were so much like those of the Cherokee 


H’A - ti- ra, 


Fair, it might be possible to 
give an Indian Fair in the 
third grade. This suggestion 
was met with enthusiastic 
applause. Before the class 
meeting was over, some very 
definite plans were made for 
carrying out the unit. 


corn. 


PLANNING THE Fair 


From the list of activi- 
ties that characterized the 
Cherokee Indian Fair, each 
of the third-grade groups se- 
lected certain undertakings 
for which it would assume 
responsibility. The following 
report of the development of 
such a group enterprise was 
made by one of the student 
teachers: “For several days 
after this group meeting I discussed the 
prospective fair with my pupils at a lan- 
guage period. The children dictated the 
directions for carrying out this piece of 
work. I wrote these sentences in an 
elliptical form on the blackboard. The 
children copied them, filling in the blank 
spaces with words that completed the sen- 
tences. For example, the elliptical sen- 
tence, ‘The ______. displayed .__... and 
_....... at their Fair,’ when completed by 
the children read, “The Cherokees dis- 
played rugs and baskets at their Fair.’ I 
next asked the children to write some- 
thing that they thought the third grade 
might have at their fair that the Chero- 
kees did not. This seemed too difficult at 
first, but later there were several very 
original suggestions from the children.” 

Another student teacher reported that 
“by the first week in November very def- 
inite selections of work for the Indian Fair 
had been made, and each pupil seemed to 
feel the inspiration of a definite objec- 
tive.” These objectives were formulated 

(Continued on page 64) 


morn. 


EpiTtorRIAL Note: At the conclusion of this article, 
Miss Pease gives some helpful suggestions for the use 
of her song, “H’A-ti-ra.” 
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AN INDIAN LANDSCAPE 


By CARRIE I DURANT 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, ALGONA, Iowa 








EARNING to draw an Indian 
landscape need not be a difficult 
problem for a primary art class if 
the various steps are easy enough 

for the pupils to follow. A simple method 
is that of using the triangle as a unit. 
How proudly first-graders learn to recog- 
nize a triangle and to pronounce the word, 
and what magic it is to turn a triangle 
into a Wigwam! 

Show the class how to arrange triangles 
of different sizes in different positions on a 
sheet of drawing paper, and to observe the 
result. If, for instance, two large trian- 
gles are drawn near the bottom of the 
sheet and several smaller ones at about the 
middle, the smaller ones will seem farther 
away. By coloring the smaller triangles 
green, with irregular edges, they will be- 
come pine trees. A small black triangle at 
the bottom of the wigwam may represent 
the doorway to the wigwam. 


A Quick PROBLEM IN DESIGN 


By JESSIE TODD 


SuPERVisoR OF ArT, UNiversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RIMARY pupils need many easy 
problems in design, for the child 
gains confidence by success. In 
each problem there should be 

some chance for originality. The follow- 
ing problem has been popular with our 
pupils. It takes about twenty minutes. 

Use a sheet 9 by 12 inches. 

Fold it in the middle lengthwise of the 
paper. Fold it again in the same way. 

Fold it in the middle crosswise of the 
paper. Fold it again in the same way. 

The result is a folded sheet 3 by 2% 
inches. (This method is much better than 
ruling squares or using squared paper.) 

Unfold the sheet. 

Draw over the folded lines with the 
sharp end of a piece of crayon. 

Color each alternate square with the side 
of a crayon, about one inch long. 

Draw a wigwam in each empty square. 

Color the wigwam. 

During the lesson the teacher may say, 
“This is called an allover design. It is the 
same all over the paper. Many of you are 
wearing allover designs. All boys who 
have allover designs on shirts or sweaters 


make a line at the front of the room, and 
then all girls wearing allover designs come 
to the front.” 

At the next lesson the children may 
make more designs. This time, instead of 





a wigwam, Jane may draw a house, John 
a boat, Mary a butterfly, and Peter an air- 
plane. The colors may be made brighter, 
and the dark and light pattern plainer, 
by pressing hard on the crayon. 
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ARY, with a book in her 
lap, sat curled up in the big 
-&.. armchair before the cheery 


fireplace. As the wind moved the 
branches of the big elm tree they 
tapped softly on the windowpane. The 
pine logs in the wide, open fireplace 
crackled cozily. 

Underneath the logs, where the fire 
was hottest, Mary could see all sorts 
of things. There were castles, gardens, 
and queer-looking people and animals. 
There was also a fairy, a little lady 
dressed in a robe of blue and gold that 
swayed like a candle flame as she 
walked. The fairy floated out of the 
castle under the pine log, right up to 
Mary’s knee. She looked at the little 
girl seriously. 

“Who are you?” asked Mary, very 
much surprised. 

“T am the Good Fire Fairy,” she re- 
plied. Her voice was so soft that 
Mary could hardly hear it above the 
noise of the wind and the tapping tree 
outdoors. 

“Where do you live, and what do 
you do?” Mary asked politely. 

“T live down there.” The fairy 
pointed to the castle. “I try to be 
useful, and I am a good friend to lit- 
tle children. You will find me wher- 
ever there is warmth on cold nights 
like this. I dance in the bonfires of 
leaves you make in the autumn. With- 
out me you could not toast marshmal- 
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BEFORE THE FIREPLACE 


By JANET HULL ZIMMERMANN 


lows on your picnics in the woods. 
You could not even have good cooked 
cereal for breakfast unless I were 
there.” The fairy laughed gayly. 

Suddenly Mary saw an ugly little 
goblin. It hopped out of the fire and 
up to her other knee. 

“They call me the Bad Fire Sprite,” 
he said, rudely making a face at the 
Good Fire Fairy. “When you play 
with matches I burn you. And it 
serves you right,” he added spitefully. 
“You are always forgetting to put out 
your bonfires. I have lots of fun then, 
for I creep into the leaves and grass and 
burn them all up. When you drop 
lighted matches in the woods [I start 
forest fires. I spoil your food when 
you leave it on the stove too long. 
Once I burned down a house because 
a child left an electric iron on the iron- 
ing board, and forgot to turn off the 
electricity.” 

The Bad Fire Sprite scowled at 
Mary, and popped back into the fire 
as suddenly as he had come out. 


““He’s the meanest thing I ever saw,” 
said Mary. 

The Good Fire Fairy floated up to 
Mary’s shoulder and, standing on tip- 
toe, whispered into her ear. 
































“Tl tell you a secret about him,” 
she said. “He can only live when care- 
less people give him something to do, 
If you will never play with matches, 
or throw them where they will do 
harm, and if you will always bury your 
bonfires with earth, the Bad Fire Sprite 
will soon die.” 

The Good Fire Fairy floated back to 
her castle under the pine log. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Where did Mary curl up? 
2. What did she see in the fire? 
3. Who floated out of the fire and 
up to Mary’s knee? 
4. How was she dressed? 
5. Where can the Good Fire Fairy 
be found? 
6. Who hopped out of the fire and 
up to Mary’s other knee? 
7. Was he polite to the Good Fire 
Fairy? 
8. What does he do to children 
who play with matches? 
9. What does he do when bonfires 
are not put out? 
10. What does he do when lighted 
matches are dropped in the woods? 
11. What did he do when a child left 
an electric iron on the ironing board? 
12. What was the secret the Good 
Fire Fairy told Mary about him? 


A TEst 


Draw a line under the right answer— 
1. We should never leave a bonfire 
until it (is out) (is burning brightly) 
(has been covered with earth). 
2. Lighted matches dropped in the 


woods (make bonfires) (start forest 
fires). 


3. Children should (play with 
matches) (use matches carefully). 

4. When matches have been used 
they must not be thrown away until 


they are (burned out) (half burned). 
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N A Texas home, Robert’s clothes 
caught fire. Billy, aged eight, im- 
mediately threw his little brother on 
the rug, rolled him in it, and smoth- 

ered the fire. When asked why he did not 
call his mother, Billy said, “I knew what to 
do; we played that in school.” 

The emergency described above was 
met as a result of training which I found 
given to a room of second-grade pupils 
that I visited. Preceding the exercise, the 
teacher explained to me that the pupils 
wished to demonstrate their ability to take 
care of themselves in case of fire. 


PLAYING THE GAME 


The teacher told a boy to get “fire.” 
From a tin box in a cabinet he took a piece 
of red cloth known to the pupils as “fire.” 
“Fire” was immediately placed on the 
clothing of one of the boys. Seeing his 


clothes “on fire,” the “victim” lay down 
on the floor and rolled slowly. 





ROLLING TO SMOTHER FIRE 


After rolling over several times, he rose 
and explained that that was the way he 
would put out the fire if his clothing 
caught fire when he was away from home 
or had nothing to wrap up in. He stated 
furthermore that he would lie down to 
keep the blaze out of his face, and roll 
slowly to avoid fanning the fire. 

This boy then placed “fire” on a girl’s 
dress. Another girl sitting near caught up 
a rug, wrapped: it around the “victim,” 
and rolled her on the floor. 





WRAPPED IN A RuG 
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“We PLAYED THAT IN SCHOOL” 


By OLGA JUNIGER 


SUPERVISOR, EDUCATIONAL Division, Texas Fire INsuRANCE DEPARTMENT, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


She then explained that this was the 
method she would employ to extinguish 
fire if she were at home and had a rug or 
blanket convenient. 

Next “fire” was put on the floor, and 
the two boys nearest crawled over to the 
wall. Then they crawled beside the wall 


until they came to the door. 
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CRAWLING NEAR THE WALL 


Returning to their seats, they explained 
that the smoke was thinnest near the floor; 
therefore, they tried to keep their noses no 
higher than six inches from the floor; 
they crawled near the wall in order to find 
the door. 

“Fire” was then put in another part of 
the room. ‘The boy who demonstrated 
this exercise tied his handkerchief around 
his nose and mouth and crawled near the 
wall until he found the door. 





Ustnc HANDKERCHIEF as Gas Mask 


The boy explained that in the process 
just described, the handkerchief served as 
a gas mask. 

As the next step in the demonstration, 
someone said, “I think there is a fire in the 
building.” Then the teacher asked one of 
the girls to see. She went to the door and 
put both hands on it. In this way she de- 
termined its temperature. 





FinpiInc WHERE THE Fire Is 


The teacher then stated that the fire 
must be in another part of the building 
and told a boy to go to investigate. He 
tested the door to see whether it was hot. 
After that he opened the door slowly. 








OPENING THE Door SLOWLY 


He said the door, held tight, was opened 
little by little to prevent the draft from 
causing the fire and smoke to spread. 

If pupils are taught in this manner, they 
are able to meet fire emergencies. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR OCTOBER 


By RALPH AVERY 





Nore: These blackboard decorations are solely for the teacher’s use. They are not intended 
to be presented to pupils as art problems, 
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Find the Answers 


How can physical activities in a 
rural school be adapted to the en- 
tire group? (See p. 17) 

How can allover design be pre- 
sented to first-graders? (See p. 19) 

In what novel way can pupils 
gain an understanding of the In- 
dians’ mode of life? (See p. 18) 

How may fire-safety practices 
become second nature to a class of 
pupils? (See p. 21) 

What is an interesting way to 
keep a record of Halloween frol- 
ics? (See pp. 26-27) 

How is the Indian’s art related 
to his life? (See p. 24) 




















Number Games 
By Florence F. Webb 


Tossing the ball— 

When children first enter school they 
often may be able to count, but have no 
idea of what a number means. A game 
which will give them a good number con- 
cept is the following. 

Let the children stand in a row facing 
the blackboard. Write, for example, the 
number “4” on the blackboard. Toss a 
good-sized ball, one which will bounce 
well, to a child, and say “four.” He 
catches the ball, repeats the number, and 
bounces the ball four times, counting si- 
lently. If he makes a mistake, the ball is 
given to the child who notices the mistake. 
If he bounces the ball the correct number 
of times, he tosses it to another child, and 
the game continues as before. 

As the children gain in number knowl- 
edge, the combinations can be called in- 
stead of a single number. The answer is 
given by the child to whom the ball is 
tossed, without bouncing the ball. If a 
child misses an answer, he hands the ball 
back to the child who tossed it to him, and 
another child tries. 

Taking pictures— 

This is a quick game. Play that each 
child has a camera and can take the pic- 
ture that you hold up. 

Have a large set of cards with dots on 
them, arranged like dominoes. The dots 
may be colored. Give each child a piece 
of cardboard the size of the domino cards, 
with a line through the center, and ten 
blocks (inch cubes). 

From the pack of domino cards hold up 
one card for an instant. Begin with only 
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a single number, as two, and say, “Take 
this picture.” Each child arranges on his 
cardboard two blocks to match the dom- 
ino card. The teacher glances over the 
children’s cards. If any mistakes have 
been made, she shows the card again, and 
the children correct their cards. 

When combinations of numbers are 
shown on the domino cards, the answers 
may be given orally. 


“Let’s Play Indian” 
By Hazel Rosborough Byrne 


“Let’s play Indian,” suggested one child 
eagerly, after the third grade had read sev- 
eral Indian stories. 

“Yes, yes!” begged the others. 

“We can make a tent!” cried another. 

“And a canoe!” said the boys. 

What teacher could resist such enthu- 
siasm? The first question was, Where 
shall we begin? After many suggestions, 
it was decided to start with a wigwam. 

Burlap feed sacks were sewed together 
for the wigwam. ‘The boys made a 
framework of long poles tied together at 
the top. The sacks were then wrapped 
around the frame and fastened securely. 
Indian symbols made of paper were past- 
ed on the sides of the wigwam, and a flap 
was cut out for a door. 

Various phases of Indian life were 
brought out in class discussions, which 
led to the making of bows, arrows, pot- 
tery, and doll papooses, and to weaving a 
rug on a loom. 

The canoe was made of oval-shaped hat 
boxes sewed together. By cutting out the 
top edges and shaping both ends, we had 
a canoe large enough for a child to sit in. 

From brown wrapping paper each child 
made a paper costume, decorating it with 
Indian designs of his own choice. 

We set up our tent outdoors on the 
school grounds. With the camp fire blaz- 
ing, the canoe drawn alongside, and 
“squaws” and “braves” scattered about, 
we had a realistic Indian scene. 
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Games for Spelling Drill 
By Marjorie M. Williams 


Mr. and Mrs.—All heads are placed on 
the desks. The teacher whispers one of 
the day’s spelling words to a child, another 
word to a second child, and so on, until all 
of the words have been given out. Then 
the heads are raised. One child who has 
no word is called upon. He asks, ““Who is 
ball, b-a-l-1?” The child who has been 
given that name answers, “I am Mrs. (if a 
girl, Mr. if a boy) Ball, b-a-I-l.” The 
class answers, “How do you do, Mrs. Ball, 
b-a-l-1?” after which the child takes a seat 
in front. The game proceeds until all the 
words have been called. 

Fairy.—One child who is chosen as the 
fairy tiptoes around among the children, 
who pretend that they are sleeping elves. 
The fairy touches an elf with his wand, 
and names a word. If the elf spells it cor- 
rectly, he becomes the new fairy. 

Telephone.—Two of the class are cho- 
sen, and stand in opposite corners of the 
room. The first child, pretending to 
phone, rings a bell. “Hello,” answers the 
other child. “Is this Mrs. House, h-o-u-s-e, 
speaking?” the first child inquires. “Yes, 
this is Mrs. House, h-o-u-s-e. Who is this 
calling, please?” “This is Mrs. Hall, 
h-a-l-l,” is the answer. Since the conver- 
sation is short, many children can play. 


Teaching English Words 
By Arthur E. Hackett 


A. Aims. 

1. To teach the foreign child the names 
of objects. 

2. To give him a speaking vocabulary 
of several words before he begins to learn 
a regular reading vocabulary. 

3. To develop comprehension for later 
reading. 

4. To teach observation, alertness, and 
an interest in the things about him. 

B. Procedure. 

Teach the names of objects that are in 
the schoolroom and on the playground. 
The names of the playground objects can 
be taught during play periods. In class, 
and at other times, lead the children to the 
object, point to it, and have them pro- 
nounce it several times after you. Put the 
names of objects, five or six at a time, on 
small pieces of cardboard and hang them 
on the objects. At the beginning, use no 
adjective with the name of the object, 
since the beginner is likely to think that 
the adjective is the name of the object. 
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By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HE cover subject, showing a 
Blackfoot Indian sun priest, will 
be welcomed by every person 
who is interested in Indians. The 

artist had the privilege of being admit- 
ted to the tent where the sun priest was 
painting his prayer on a buffalo skin. 
Thus he had first-hand knowledge of his 
subject. ‘ 

There are two approaches to the pic- 
ture. First, through the harvest theme; 
second, through that of the Indian at 
work at his craft. 

The design that the sun priest is paint- 
ing symbolizes the sun, the giver of light 
and life and the producer of the harvest. 
To the Indian, symbols are sacred, and the 
making of a ceremonial bowl, blanket, or 
painting is ritualistic. Thus every stroke 
that the sun priest makes is full of sig- 
nificance. 

Cornelia J. Cannon, in her book, The 
Pueblo Girl, gives a full description of 
the making of a ceremonial bowl for the 
dance of the planting. The painted sym- 
bols on the bow! had power to keep the 
corn moist. In the circle painted around 
the rim of the bowl, an opening was left. 
This was very important, for by the open- 
ing the spirits could enter and leave at will 
when the Indians were celebrating the 
festival of planting or of harvest. 

There are many stories, poems, and 
myths which tell in beautiful language the 
Indian’s love for and communion with na- 
ture. He may speak in few words, but his 
actions, his arts, are full of meaning. Asa 
child he is taught to know the world in 
which he lives; and he lives by natural 
laws, considering himself a child of nature 
and a brother of all woods’ creatures. The 
poet Longfellow emphasizes this point in 
speaking of the young Hiawatha: 


Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 


Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them “Hiawatha’s Brothers.” 


There is an Ojibwa legend which tells of 
a young Indian’s wrestling with, and 
conquering, Mondamin, the Spirit of Life, 
who then became Indian corn. Until the 
white men came, bringing beads, the seeds 
of corn, squash, and beans were the Indi- 
an’s jewels, for, when blessed by the Spirit 
of the Harvest, they brought forth great 
riches, and there were joy and feasting. 


Squanto, the corn planter, showed the 
Pilgrims how to plant corn. He taught 
them to watch the little green leaves on 
the oak and hickory trees, and when they 
were the size of squirrels’ ears to plant the 
grain, but not until a fish had been placed 
in each hill. Because the seasons were 
favorable, the Pilgrims celebrated their 
first harvest with a thanksgiving feast, at 
which Squanto was an honored guest. 
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Now we come to the second thought in 
the picture, the Indian at work at his 
craft. That is the subject which I wish to 
develop fully, because I feel that in study- 
ing about the Indians, children often are 
led to copy designs, knowing little of their 
meaning and gaining little in appreciation 
of how the Indian works, thinks, and 
feels, and of the spirit that makes his art, 
which is so rich in symbolism, so true to 
the purpose for which it is made. 

Copying without understanding means 
a lifeless product. Among the best Indian 
artists copying is not thought of. There 
may be similarity in pattern, but no two 
designs are just alike. For the Indian, each 

(Continued on page 69) 
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SoME INDIAN SYMBOLS AND Two Desicns BasED on THEM 


(1) Falling rain; 


(2) clouds; (8) far-off falling rain; 


(4) a cloud; (5) mountains; 


(6) a flower; (7) lightning, or snake; (8) a Hopi design: rain, clouds, and lightning; 
(9) rain falling on something; (10) a whirlwind; (11) a Zuni design: squash blossom 
with falling rain and cloud rim; (12) the moon and stars. 
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| Inpian Draw | 
“| InpiAN Drawincs 
eir : 
‘ion By ETTA HARLAN q 
= SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIC SCHOOLS, f 
% Dattas, TEXAS } 
; to 
ans AST fall, the children of Dallas were un- | 
ian usually fortunate in their opportunity : 
ere of studying Indians first-hand and at 
wo close range. One of our leading depart- 
ich ment stores featured a two weeks’ exhibit of 


Indians at work, and a great variety and abun- 

dance of the results of their handicraft. There 
nal were blankets, rugs, pottery of many types, 
beads, jewelry, knives, bows and arrows, and 
many other things to delight the children. 

The Indians were dressed in their colorful and 
picturesque costumes, and were plying their 
trades in the accustomed manner. 

Groups of children, accompanied by their i 
teachers, spent hours observing the Indians at ce, see =~ geen Vora AD. aes 
work. The visitors seemed never to grow tired ep ¥F - | ge Sar Kod “t- 
of watching the leisurely motions and accurate etal incltan 
workmanship of the Indians, and came again 
and again, both singly and in groups. 

At about the same time there was another In- 
dian exhibit, at the Texas State Fair, at Dallas. 
This was an entirely different exhibition, but the 
interest was no less keen. The only disadvan- 
tage to the children was that there was an ad- 
mission charge, whereas the other exhibit was 
free. 

As a result of these exhibitions, the school 
children, always interested in stories and legends 
of the Indians, were more than ever alive to the 
history of these first Americans. 

Many activities based on the information ac- 
quired by visits to the Indian exhibits were car- 
ried out in the classrooms. The Indian race came 
to be very real to the children. 

A number of drawings were made from mem- 
ory and imagination. The children illustrated 
the home life, the war dances, the hunting trips, 
and many other subjects concerning the Indians. 
These were based on reading and observation. 

The drawings reproduced here are by third- 
grade children. The one showing Indians danc- 
ing outside the wigwam is from Miss Mabelle 
Robinson’s class, of Rosemont £-'.>o0l. The ones 
of Indians on horseback are from Miss Bessie 
Carr’s class, of Ascher Silberstein School. 

In drawing class, Miss Carr’s pupils had been 
studying horses. They drew horses from life, 
from pictures, and from memory—side view, 
back view, front view, rearing, plunging, buck- 
ing; cow ponies, cattle horses, any kind of 
horses. ‘The Indian study, then, gave them an 
excellent opportunity to use what skill they had 
acquired in drawing horses, and they delighted in 
illustrating their ideas of mounted Indians. 
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MAKING HALLOWEEN PICTURES 


By JESSIE TODD 


SuPERVIsOR OF ArT, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ACH month, in the compositions 
on these pages, I shall continue to 
emphasize the same points. You 
will likely do this with your 

drawing classes. By the end of the year 
they should be able to draw people, show- 
ing back view, side view, and front view, 
and to make better compositions in all 
their work. 

The following procedure might be used 
in presenting the subject of Halloween 
pictures to the class: 

You like to see Mickey Mouse and Felix 
in the movies, don’t you? You like them 
better than if they looked like a real mouse 
and cat. You like the imagination the 


artist has put into them. That is why we 
like Halloween. It is full of imagination. 

Perhaps you can get ideas for Halloween 
pictures from some I am going to show 
you. In the large one some children are 
going to a party. They have paper-bag 
masks. 

Next we see a picture of a girl in a 
doorway. She is giving the party. The 
children are just arriving. 

Then there is this picture of children 
bobbing for apples. Every good picture 
should have some light colors and some 
dark colors. It should also have some plain 
parts. If you put patterns on the clothes 
of some of the children, leave the clothes 


of other children plain. You could make 
this picture with red, yellow, blue, and a 
little black. The apples could be red and 
the tub blue. Use red, yellow, blue, or 
black for the rest of the picture. 

Look at the picture of a girl pinning a 
tail on the horse. 
breath for fear she will put the tail in the 
right place. The dog is interested. Every- 
thing is very still. To draw hands, draw 
the line around the outside and then put 
in the lines for the fingers. 

The last picture shows children at the 
table. They wear fancy caps. You could 
use just orange and black in this picture. 
Leave some of the paper white. 


One boy is holding his . 
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Fire Fairies 
By Irene B. Crofoot 
Fire fairies dancing 
In the curling smoke, 


Dashing quickly out of sight 
To play a fairy joke. 


Fire fairies crackling, 
Laughing at their fun, 
Hiding in the ashes 
When their play is done. 


Fire fairies dancing, 
Flitting to and fro, 

Flickering up the chimney 
When the fire burns low. 


Two Baby Owls 
By Ada Clark 


Two baby owls sat in a tree, 

And blinked because they could not see. 
“The sun is shining bright,” they said, 
“So let’s go home and go to bed.” 


A little squirrel frisking near 

The owls was very quick to hear. 

Said he, “It’s fine for work or play; 
I’m glad the sun shines bright to-day.” 


Injun Joe 
By Donovan Marshall 


There is a man in our town 
As brown as brown can be; 
He used to be an Indian 
And live in a tepee. 


Sometimes he wears a blanket 
And feathers in his hair; 
Then all the little girls and boys 


Just stare and stare and stare. 


He makes us bows and arrows, 
His name is Injun Joe; 
I think I like him "bout as well 


As any man I know. 
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A Columbus Day Program 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


The following is a complete program 
that may be worked out with first-, sec- 
ond-, and third-grade children, to be pre- 
sented at an assembly period. 

The theme thoughts to be brought out 
in classroom work during the time in 
which the program is being prepared are 
given below. 

Curiosity about the great, wide world 
in which we live. 

The search for knowledge. 

Perseverance under difficulty. 

Courage in danger. 

Faith and trust in a guiding and sustain- 
ing Power. 


THE PRoGRAM 


No. 1. Song, “The Big, Round World.” 
On the big, round world 
Great oceans lie, 
And mighty lands 
Beneath the sky, 


With forests deep 
And rivers wide, 
And wondrous cities 


Side by side, 


And all the people 
Ev’rywhere 

Who work and play 
Together there 


Beneath the friendly 
Sky above 

Are brothers 
In the Father’s love. 

No. 2. Exercise. 

The aim of the exercise is to convey 
some concrete idea of the earth, its oceans, 
and its continents, leading to a conception 
of the countries which will be referred to 
in the program. 

A child stands before the assembly hold- 
ing a large, blue balloon. He explains that 
it represents the earth covered with its 
great sea. 

A second child appears with a paper 
cut-out of the map of Europe, which he 
pastes on the balloon, explaining his act in 
words previously worked out in class. 

A third child pastes in place a cut-out 
map of the Western Hemisphere, explain- 
ing his act as he does so. 

A fourth child appears with a map of 
Italy, which he pastes in proper position 
on the map of Europe. 

A fifth child places a cut-out map of 
the United States in place on the map of 
North America. 

A sixth child pastes in place a strip of 
paper lettered “Atlantic Ocean.” 

A seventh child locates Genoa, Italy. 

An eighth child pastes small cut-outs of 
trees on the map of North America. 

A ninth child pastes cut-outs of Indians, 
canoes, and wigwams on the map of 
North America. 


THE BIG, ROUND WORLD 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 
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A tenth child explains the whole exer- 
cise in a few words previously developed 
by the class during school work. 

No. 3. Poem, for one or more chil- 
dren, “Little Christofo Colombo.” 

While in the land we call our own 

The beasts and Indians lived alone, 

In far Italia, long ago, 

Lived little Christofo Colombo. 


Colombo dressed in velvet suits, 

With silken tassels on his boots, 

But the Indian children loved to wear 
Eagle feathers in their hair. 


And no one would believe it so, 

Little papoose or Italiano, 

That two such stranger folk as these 

Would meet one day beneath the trees! 

No. 4. Exercise, “A Boat on a Flat 
World and a Boat on a Round World.” 
A flat world— 

Two children stand before the assembly 
holding a large piece of blue cardboard. 

A third child pushes a paper boat across 
the cardboard and over the edge. 

A fourth child explains the exercise in 
words developed in the classroom. 

A round world— 

A child stands before the assembly 
holding the large balloon used in the previ- 
ous exercise. 

A -second child pushes a paper boat 
around the balloon. 

A third child explains the exercise. 


No. 5. 
tings developed in the classroom. 

Three children appear before the assem- 
bly holding paper cuttings of the “Nifa,” 
the “Pinta,” and the “Santa Maria.” In 
statements developed during class work on 
the subject, each child describes his boat 
and names it. The cuttings are then past- 
ed by the children on a background pro- 
vided for the purpose and placed before 
the assembly. Letters previously cut out 
by the class are pasted beneath the picture, 
forming the following caption: The 
Three Boats in Which Columbus Sailed 
to America—the “Nifa,” the “Pinta,” 
and the “Santa Maria.” 

No. 6. A short spell-down of words 
(taken from the story of Columbus) 
which have constituted classroom spelling 
material during the period in which the 
program has been prepared. 

No. 7. A play, which has been a 
spontaneous expression of the classroom 
story-telling or literature period. Below 
are some suggestions. 

Sailors are seen working on their boat, 
singing, talking, watching for land, and 
so on. 

A leader expresses fear of falling off the 
earth, storms, and so on. 

Expressions of fear and rebellion are 
heard on the part of all, with threats of 
death for Columbus unless the order is 
given to turn back. 

(Continued on page 61) 


AMERICA, OUR LOVELY LAND 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 
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Brave Indians 
By Theda Pearson Hedden 


(An exercise for four boys dressed as 
Indians. ) 


ALL (marching. on stage carrying bows 
and arrows or hatchets) — 

Indian chief and braves are we 

Underneath the forest tree, 

Sleeping in a skin tepee, 

Underneath the forest tree. 

Hunting deer and grizzly bears (look to 
right and left, holding weapons ready for 
use), 

Tracking wildcats to their lairs (march 
to left and back, shading eyes with hands; 
line up as before). 

“Yip, yip, yip, yip, yip,” say we 

Underneath the forest tree. 

(All dance in a circle. Bring right knee 
high, hop twice on left foot; bring left 
knee high, hop twice on right foot, and so 
on. Other steps may be added as desired.) 


FIRST INDIAN— 
I will build a camp fire warm 
Underneath the forest tree (arranges 
sticks for a camp fire); 


SECOND INDIAN— 

I will watch to give alarm 

Underneath the forest tree (walks to 
side and stands guard). 


THIRD INDIAN— 

I hear something drawing near. 

Is it a wolf? Isitadeer? (This line is 
addressed to the Second Indian, who is 
standing guard.) 


FOURTH INDIAN— 

I don’t think I like it here (looking 
fearfully around, as Second Indian comes 
back to place) 

Underneath the forest tree. 

(All run quickly from stage, leaving 
their weapons behind them.) 
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SIMPLE SEATWORK FOR BEGINNERS 


By LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


TEacHER, First Grape, BEAUFORT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, SouTH CAROLINA 








Put these directions on the blackboard. Have a 
color chart and a number chart posted in a con- 
spicuous position. Underline color and number 


names at first. Increase difficulty by printing the 
number words in place of the arabic numerals. A 
variety of simple outline pictures may be used. 





Draw 4. 


ann Draw 2. | = Draw 1. 
3 








Oy Draw 5 red balls. 


) Draw 3 green trees. 


Draw 4 black kittens. 


© ta @ 


Draw 3 balls. 
Color them red. 


Draw 1 house. 
Color it. 


Draw 5 rabbits. 
Color them brown. 











Draw four balloons. 
Color them blue. 


Draw two chicks. 
NY Color them yellow. 


. Draw one barn. 
* : 
. Color it red. 
*' —_—_ 
7 


Draw 10 balls. 

Color 2 of them blue. 
Color 4 of them orange. 
Color 3 of them red. 
Color 1 of them green. 














Draw 7 wagons. 

Color 2 wagons red and yellow. 
Color 2 wagons blue and orange. 
Color 2 wagons brown and green. 
Color 1 wagon yellow and black. 
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MaAsks FOR HALLOWEEN 


ALLOWEEN is the time for 

masquerading. ‘Therefore the 

question, “Would you like to 

make masks to-day?” is a need- 
less one. Of course the children would! 
They may use cut paper, or draw features 
with paint or crayon. 

The pattern for the pumpkin face 
(lower left) is most suitable for cut pa- 
per, since not much actual drawing is 
required. An eyelet should be punched 
a half inch from either edge, through 
which a string or an elastic is fastened. 

Practice in painting and drawing fea- 
tures was incorporated in the mask at the 
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By DELLA FRICKE 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


lower right. The features were drawn 
with crayon. Then an orange wash was 
painted on the sheet, leaving the eyes 
white, and the shape was cut out. To 
make into a wearable mask the eyes 
should be cut out and eyelets for a cord 
punched, as indicated, in the ears. 

A mask that can be used also for a win- 
dow transparency is shown at the right 
in the middle row. A sheet of tissue pa- 
per was pasted over the back, so that when 
the mask was hung in a window, light 
would shine through the openings. 

The pumpkin heads with hats fur- 
nish other ideas easily adapted to masks. 
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TESTS ON PRIMARY History 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS BELLOWS 


TEACHER, THIRD Grave, BRONXvILLE PuBLic SCHOOL, BRONXVILLE, New York 


THE Earty NortH AMERICAN INDIANS 


Write Yes or No after each sentence. 

1. Indians sent messages with smoke 
signals. 

2. Indians who moved from place to 
place usually lived in tepees. 

3. The Indian women were weaving 
cotton cloth before the white people came 
to America. 

4. The Pueblo: Indians liked to move 
from one place to another. 

§. Many Indian tribes had tame dogs. 

6. The women of Indian tribes did 
much of the hardest work. 

7. Some of the Indians of the South- 
west lived in large community houses. 

8. The Indians learned from white 
people how to raise sheep. 

9. Flageolet is the name of part of a 
tepee. 

10. White people taught the Indians to 
smoke tobacco. 

11. Milk was an important food of most 
Indian tribes. 

12. All the Indian tribes had the same 
customs. 

13. All Indian tribes spent part of their 
time farming. 

14. The Indians hunted the buffalo be- 
cause it was a dangerous enemy. 

15. The Indians knew how to keep meat 
by drying it. 


PIONEERS 


Underline the correct answers. 

1. Which of these men were famous for 
their share in the settlement of the western 
parts of the United States? 


Buffalo Bill George Washington 
Daniel Boone George W. Marshall 
Kit Carson Alexander Hamilton 
Pony Bob Captain John Smith 
John A. Sutter George Rogers Clark 


Chief Massasoit Governor Winthrop 
2. What things might you have seen if you 
had made a trip with a Pony Express rider? 
mountains Indians 
telegraph stations a few trains 
covered wagons many large cities 


traders buffaloes 
deserts telephones 
motion-picture stars _ factories 


3. Why did people move from the eastern 
part of the United States to parts farther 
west? 

To get religious freedom 

To get richer farm lands 

















DRAWN BY JESSIE TODD 


To find places for factories 
To have adventures 

To get away from the English 
To look for gold 

To see the Indians 

To hunt buffaloes 

To find water power 

To make more money 


FaMous SHIPs IN Our History 


Put the number of the ship before the 
group of words that tells about it. 


1. Santa Maria 8. Lusitania 
2. Constitution 9. Europa 

3. Monitor 10. Saratoga 
4. Speedwell 11. Titanic 

§. Leviathan 12. Half Moon 
6. Robert F. Stockton 13. Savannah 
7. Mayflower 14. Clermont 


15. City of New York 

The boat on which the Pilgrims started 
to America 

A battleship used in the Civil War 

U.S. Navy Airplane Carrier 

Built to fight the pirates at Tripoli, 
nicknamed “Old Ironsides” 

First steamboat to cross any ocean 

One of Columbus’ three ships 

The first successful steamboat, invent- 
ed by Robert Fulton 

Taken by the United States from Ger- 
many during the World War 

Sunk after a collision with an iceberg 

The ship which brought the Pilgrims to 
America 


The first screw-propelled ship to cross 
the Atlantic 

Hendrik Hudson’s ship, in which he ex- 
plored the Hudson River 

A fast steamship of to-day 

One of Byrd’s ships, used on his Ant- 
arctic Expedition 

Sunk by a German torpedo 


Key To TEstTs 


THE Earty NortH AMERICAN INDIANS 


1. Yes 6. Yes 11. No 

2. Yes 7. Yes 12. No 

3. No 8. Yes 13. No 

4. No 9. No 14. No 

5. Yes 10. No 15. Yes 

PIONEERS 

ie 

Buffalo Bill Pony Bob 

Daniel Boone John A. Sutter 

Kit Carson George W. Marshall 

George Rogers Clark 

2. 

mountains deserts 

covered wagons Indians 

traders buffaloes 

Be 

To get richer farm To look for gold 
lands To make more 


To have adventures money 


Famous SuHips IN Our History 


1. One of Columbus’ three ships 

2. Built to fight the pirates at Tripoli, 
nicknamed “Old Ironsides” 

3. A battleship used in the Civil War 

4. The boat on which the Pilgrims started 
to America 

§. Taken by the United States from Ger- 
many during the World War 

6. The first screw-propelled ship to cross 
the Atlantic 

7. The ship which brought the Pilgrims 
to America 

8. Sunk by a German torpedo 

9. A fast steamship of to-day 

10. U.S. Navy Airplane Carrier 

11. Sunk after a collision with an ice- 
berg 

12. Hendrik Hudson’s ship, in which he 
explored the Hudson River 

13. First steamboat to cross any ocean 
14. The first successful steamboat, in- 
vented by Robert Fulton 

15. One of Byrd’s ships, used on his Ant- 
arctic Expedition 
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COURTESY, THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART. NEW YORK 


“INDIAN GIRL OF SANTA CLARA’ —Robert SHenri 


Spe much attention is often given to the study of In- 
dian life during October, the entire Picture Section this 
month is devoted to reproductions of Indian subjects. Teachers 
will find the Henri painting valuable in developing in their pu- 


pils an interest in the making of portraits,'a form of creative 
expression that children enjoy. Miss Todd’s double-page feature 
which she contributes to the INstrucToR each month will be of 
great assistance in working out such a problem. 
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painting offers valuable material. 


- above. Ihree Indian women, balancing jars of 
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COURTESY, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 





“AMERICAN INDIAN’ —Ivan eMestrovic 


“Big-renperit pleasure in the study of In- 
dians may be expressed in the modeling 
of Indian figures. The dramatic statue above 
will give pupils some understanding of the 


sculptor’s problem, and will help them in their 
carving or modeling. It is one of the two 
great bronze Indian equestrians that stand 
in Grant Park, Chicago. 
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INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 





HIS problem was 
planned with two 
major objectives in 
view: to overcome 

as far as possible the great 
handicap in a large one-room 
school of the numerous reci- 
tations required for many 
subjects in many grades; and 
to acquaint the children, 
through an interesting activ- 
ity program, with one of the 
most dramatic chapters in 
the progress of man’s con- 
quest over Nature. The plan 
was carried out in the “A” 
group—grades six, seven, and 
eight—during the fall term 
of twelve weeks in the Price 
Co-operating Laboratory 
School, which is affliated 
with Illinois State Normal 
University. This rural school 
has an enrollment of forty- 
six pupils. All history and 
geography classes of the “A” 
group were replaced with a 
single daily forty-minute class period of 
social studies. ‘The interest, enthusiasm, 
and general outcome more than justified 
the attempt. We believe that the plan 
may be adapted to intermediate groups in 
any school, or to the work of the junior 
high school. 
I. Objectives. 

Twenty-five generalizations and fifty 
specific objectives determined the devel- 


opment of this unit. Among these are the 


following. 
A. Generalizations. 
1. Aviation is the greatest means of 
transport the world has ever known. 
2. Aviation is accepted to-day as a 
means of transport and has become 
established as a business, 





KAUFMANN-FABRY PHOTO 


BaLBo’s FLEET, aT A CENTURY OF ProcrEss EXPOSITION 


DEVELOPMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


By BESSIE I HIBARGER 


Rurat SUPERVISOR AND TRAINING TEACHER, PRICE Co-OPERATING LABORATORY 
ScHooL, Intrnots State NorMat University, NorMat, ILLINoIs 


3. Man’s ability to master the air has 
come about through his knowledge 
of physical and chemical processes. 
4. Those peerless aviators, the birds, 
have taught man the laws of flight. 
§. To the aerial traveler mountains, 
deserts, coast lines, and _ political 
boundaries, as transportation barriers, 
do not exist. 

6. Air transportation involves an in- 
numerable list of industries. 

7. The present remarkable develop- 
ment in air transportation is due to 
the energy, perseverance, and cour- 
age of many heroic men and women, 
both in this country and abroad. 

8. The United States Air Mail Serv- 
ice has become the world’s standard. 


B. Specific objectives. 
1. To know that primi- 
tive man traveled slow- 
ly. 
2. To know of man’s 
early attempts to con- 
quer the air. 
3. To know the lessons 
the birds taught man. 
4. To know why an air- 
plane can fly. 
5. To learn the differ- 
ent types of aircraft. 
6. To learn the location 
of the nearest aircraft 
factories. 
7. To know the mate- 
rials of aircraft con- 
struction. 
8. To know the present 
extent of the U.S. Air 
Mail Service. 
9. To know how air- 
lines and airport sites 
are determined. 
10. To know why the 
year 1908-1909 is called 
the “Famous Year” in aviation. 
11. To gain some conception of the 
immensity and extent of the aviation 
industry. 
12. To gain some conception of the 
extent to which air transportation is 
reducing the world in size. 
II. Suggested approaches. 
The following approaches awakened 
interest at the start. 
A. Silhouettes of different types of air- 
craft were displayed with a challenge to 
identify as many types as possible. 
B. Pictures of the following birds were 
placed before the group: sparrow, gull, 
killdeer, bobwhite, passenger pigeon, 
barn owl, chimney swift, flamingo, and 
(Continued on page 62) 
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A LESSON FOR CoLUuMBUS DAY 


By RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, WATERLOO RuRrAL ScHooL, RipLey County, INDIANA 


I. Aim. 
To become familiar with the life and 
work of Christopher Columbus. 
II. Outline for study. 
A. Parentage. 
1. Nationality of parents. 
2. Occupation of parents. 
B. Date and place of Columbus’ birth. 
C. Boyhood of Columbus. 
D. Education. 
1. His liking for geography and as- 
tronomy. 
2. Continued study outside of school. 
E. First experiences as a sailor. 
F. Columbus in Portugal. 
1. Marriage. 
2. Maps and charts. 
3. Columbus and Toscanelli. 
G. Westward to the East. 
1. Need for a new trade route. 
2. The earth as Columbus thought it 
to be. 
a) Size. 
b) Shape. 
3. Getting aid for the voyage. 
a) Difficulties encountered and 
the reasons for these difficulties. 
b) Different attempts made. 
c) Ultimate success attained by 
persistent effort. 
4. The voyage. 
a) Actual dangers encountered. 
b) The fears of the sailors and 
their attitude toward Columbus. 
§. The discovery of America. 
a) Date of discovery. 
b) Importance of discovery. 
6. The return to Spain. 
H. His other voyages to the New 
World. 
I. Later life of Columbus. 
1. Importance of discovery not real- 
ized, 
2. The death of Columbus. 











III. Suggested pupil activities. 

1. Locate the birthplace of Columbus. 

2. Make a map showing the route fol- 
lowed by Columbus on each of his four 
voyages to the New World. 

3. Compare the “Santa Maria” with a 
modern steamship as to size. 

4. Find pictures of ships such as were 
used at the time of Columbus. 

§. Compare the voyage of Columbus 
with a similar voyage to-day as to time 
required. 

6. Read the poem, “Columbus,” writ- 
ten by Joaquin Miller. 

7. Prepare a paper on one or more of 
the following subjects: 

a) Superstitions of Columbus’ Day. 
b) Getting Aid for the Voyage. 
c) Why Columbus Succeeded. 

d) A First Glimpse of Land. 

e) Columbus in the New World. 
f) The Return to Spain. 

8. Make posters to illustrate some phase 
of the work of Columbus or some inci- 
dent in his life. 

IV. Completion test. 

Fill the blanks in the following state- 
ments with the word or words needed to 
complete the meaning. 

1. Christopher Columbus was born in 


a 
2. In school, Columbus was especially 
fond of the study of - FE cccmess 
3. The capture of by the 
cise in the year . . made the 
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people of Europe anxious to fina a new 
trade route to the East. 
4. Columbus believed that the earth 


age from —_. ee , the king 
and queen of _..___. 

6. The king and queen could not help 
him for a time because they were engaged 
in a war with the ______. 

7. The names of Columbus’ ships were 
a a LET 

8. The date the voyage began was 


10. The date of the discovery of Amer- 
inchs, wicnaataniih: sidhbiic iia 

11. Columbus called the natives of 
America ____.. because he thought he 
had reached 

12. He named the island where he land- 
"OS TEN gees , which means _._.. 

13. The American natives thought that 
the white men were _____. 

14. Columbus made 
all to the New World. 


voyages in 


Key to TEst 


. Genoa 

. geography, astronomy 

. Constantinople, Turks, 1453 
round 

. Ferdinand, Isabella, Spain 
Moors 

“Santa Maria,” “Pinta,” “Nina” 
August 3, 1492 

Palos, Spain 

October 12, 1492 

. Indians, India 

2. San Salvador, Holy Savior 

. gods 


. four 
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OF INTEREST IN OCTOBER 


October 4—Rutherford B. Hayes was born, 1822. 
October 5—Chester A. Arthur was born, 1830. 
October 9—Fire Prevention Day. On this day began the 





October 9 fire that destroyed most of Chicago, 1871. October 14 
October 12—Christopher Columbus discovered America, | 
1492. 
October 13—Corner stone of the White House was laid by 
President Washington, 1792. 
' 
October 14—William Penn was born, 1644. | 
October 18—The United States took formal possession of 





October 12 Alaska, 1867. October 21 


October 21—Thomas Edison invented first incandescent 
electric light, 1879. 

October 26—The Erie Canal, connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic seaboard, was opened, 1825. 

October 27—Theodore Roosevelt was born, 1858. 

October 30—John Adams was born, 1735. 


October 13 October 31—Nevada was admitted: to the Union, 1864. October 26 | 
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AN ActTiviry PROGRAM FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Diector of TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


DAILY program for grades one 
and two was discussed in my 
article in the October 1932 issue 
of the Instructor. This month 

I am presenting the program we use in 
grades three to six inclusive. 

In schools where one teacher handles the 
class all day the program will be followed 
as given here. In platoon or departmen- 
tal schools one teacher will have a class for 
half a day for the social-studies core, and 
special teachers will have the class for the 
other half day. We have special teachers 
and special rooms for the science core, 
music and play, literature and art. The 
afternoon program is purely suggestive. 
The teacher is allowed to use the three 
hours as she sees fit. 

Since we expect our children to be free 
readers at the end of the second grade, we 
start them on this intermediate program 
in the third grade. In most schools it 
would be better to start with this program 
in the fourth grade, as it takes for granted 
mastery of the mechanics of reading. 

It is hard for any teacher to follow a 
certain program unless she understands 
the philosophy back of it. For this reason 
I will present our point of view. 

We feel that children are getting a bet- 
ter training and are enjoying their school 
experiences more in the primary grades 
than they are in the intermediate grades. 
The teachers in the primary 


and then grouped the experiences accord- 
ing to their content into these cores. 


PRoGRAM Divisions 
Social Studies 


Science 


CorRE 


The Social Environment 
The Physical and Nat- 


ural Environment 
Preparation for Lei- Music, Art, Literature, 
sure Play and Health 


By giving the child an environment 
which will provide varied experiences hav- 
ing to do with the content of these three 
cores, we feel that he is becoming well 
rounded. Of course, objectives for each 
core must be set up. In setting up objec- 
tives we must remember that content can 
be taught but skills cannot. Skills must be 
developed. The old school taught skills as 
an end in themselves. The new school de- 
velops skills as a means to anend. That is, 
a child learns to read by reading social 
studies material which has an intrinsic in- 
terest for him, and not by reading some- 
thing in which he is not at all interested. 
He learns to use material by using it, while 
he is hunting for information that he 
wants. He learns to express himself in 
written form by writing his daily diary, 
by writing and sending letters, and so on. 
Of course, there must be drill when the 
need is evident to the child. Standards for 
these skills must be set up, and the child 
must be brought to accept these standards 
and work toward them. 


We feel that the six divisions of the 
program listed above provide the material 
or content for the elementary school. 
There is nothing else to teach. We can 
develop certain habits and skills by teach- 
ing in a certain way but we cannot find 
any other content. 

However, we find it expedient to assign 
certain habits and skills to certain periods. 
In the social-studies period we will ask the 
teacher to develop the skills of reading and 
oral and written expression. In the sci- 
ence period she will develop the skills hav- 
ing to do with number. In the art, music, 
and literature periods she will develop ap- 
propriate skills. We feel that there is no 
such thing as reading or language as a sub- 
ject. We read or write about social stud- 
ies, science, and so on. These are skills to 
be acquired. In this article we will show 
how we think the social-studies core 
should be developed. 

Our social-studies curriculum provides 
for both geographical and historical units. 
In the first two grades, units which have 
to do with community life are developed. 
In the third grade the children take a trip 
around the world, contrasting their mode 
of life with that of children in Mexico, 
Japan, India, Egypt, Switzerland, and 
Holland. 

True geographical units start with the 
fourth grade, when the children study 

their own environment, the San 





grades have pretty generally ac- 
cepted the philosophy of the 
child-centered school. They are 
teaching children instead of 
teaching readers as they used to 
do. They are trying to develop 
the whole child and not just one 
side of him. They are providing 
the child with a rich environment 
in which they help him learn to 
live. 

In the intermediate grades, es- 
pecially in the platoon and de- 
partmental schools, we are still 
teaching facts and skills, text- 
books, and readers. We must 
break away from the past, decide 
what we want the child to know, 
and set up new objectives and 
methods of teaching. 

We used this method in our re- 
organization. We listed the ex- 
periences which we thought a 
child of these grades should have, 





A Datrty ProGRAM 
FOR GRADES THREE TO SIX 


9:00 to 10:00—Science Core, Arithmetic. 
10:00 to 10:30—Music and Rhythms. 
10:30 to 11:00—Directed Play and Health. 
11:00 to 12:00—Literature Activities (free reading, 


dramatization, story telling, audience reading, etc.). 
(The time may be 
spent in holding committee meetings, in taking ex- 
cursions, in reference and research work, in con- 


1:00 to 2:30—Social Studies. 


struction of maps, in painting pictures, etc.) 
2:30 to 3:15—English Expression. 


Expression Skills. 


allowed to do research.) 


(The time may 
be spent in writing up the committee log or individ- 
ual diaries, in writing letters, giving group or indi- 
vidual reports, etc. No drill is given in this period.) 

3:15 to 4:00—Drill Period for Reading and English 

(Individual and group drill to 

correct deficiencies found in social studies and in 

expression periods. Those who do not need drill are 


Luis Valley, in terms of the fun- 
damental needs of man (food, 
shelter, clothing, recreation). 
First the exports are listed and the 
reasons for their production are 
found. Then the imports are listed 
and the different sections of the 
United States are considered in 
the light of their being able to use 
our exports, or to send us desira- 
ble imports. The children thus 
learn to relate the whole of the 
United States to their local en- 
vironment. In other words, the 
main theme to be developed is 
“The Effect of the Environment 
upon Man.” The secondary theme 
is “What Relation Does Any 
Part of the World Have to the 
San Luis Valley?” 

During the fourth year, units 
on the Mountain States, Pacific 
States, and the Mississippi 

(Continued on page 63) 
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STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


James Monroe 


Announcer of the Monroe Doctrine 
1758-1831 


Swept by the spirit of ’76, an eighteen- 
year-old boy at William and Mary College 
laid down his books and marched away to 
war. He was James Monroe, who later 
became our fifth president. 

Monroe, a Virginian from Westmore- 
land, Washington’s own county, was born 
April 28, 1758. He made a gallant sol- 
dier, highly praised by the commander-in- 
chief. With the coming of peace, the 
young patriot soon became active in pub- 
lic life. Before he was elected president, 
he had been a United States senator; a 
minister to France, Spain, and England; 
twice governor of Virginia; secretary of 
war; and secretary of state. 

The eight years of Monroe’s presidency 
were very interesting ones in the nation’s 
history. Florida was purchased from 
Spain, and five new states were admitted 
to the Union. In his message to Congress 
in 1823, President James Monroe laid the 
foundation of our foreign policy of non- 
interference. This measure is known as 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


John Quincy Adams 
Old Man Eloquent 
1767-1848 


As a little boy not quite eight years 
old, John Quincy Adams, with his moth- 
er, watched from a neighboring hill the 
smoke from the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
fifteen miles away. | 

John Quincy Adams, son of the second 
president of the United States, was born 
in Braintree (now Quincy), Massachu- 
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James Monroe, 1817-1825 
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JoHN Quincy ApamMs, 1825-1829 


setts, July 11, 1767. At ten years of age, 
he went to France with his father, who 
was the American representative there. 
The boy served as secretary to an envoy to 
Russia when he was only fifteen years old. 
He had lived abroad seven years when his 
father became minister to England. The 
young man decided to come home and 
finish his education at Harvard College. 
Adams soon became a distinguished 
lawyer. During his political career he 
ably filled many great offices. As a very 
active member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for eighteen years, he won the 
nickname of Old Man Eloquent. 


Andrew Jackson 


Hero of New Orleans 
1767-1845 


Andrew Jackson, who became seventh 
president of the United States, was of 
Scotch-Irish descent. He was born March 
15, 1767, near Waxhaw Creek, South 
Carolina. 

At fourteen years of age the boy was 
left quite alone in the world, with his way 
to make and very little schooling to help 
him. For a time he worked at the saddler’s 
trade; then he began to study law. His 
utter fearlessness won him the office of 
prosecutor in Tennessee. Later he became 
a member of Congress, a United States 
senator, judge of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee, and major general of militia. 

As the great military hero of the hour, 
because of his victories in the War of 
1812, Jackson won the favor of the peo- 
ple, and thus paved the way to the presi- 
dency. He was the first president from 
the new West, and the first from the com- 
mon people. 


HERBERT PHOTOS, INC. 





ANDREW JACKSON, 1829-1837 


Martin Van Buren 


Father of the Subtreasury System 
1782-1862 


The eighth president of the United 
States, Martin Van Buren, was born at 
Kinderhook, New York, December 5, 
1782. His father could not give him the 
advantages of a thorough education. The 
boy, however, was interested in making 
the most of himself. He learned how to 
write good, forceful English, When he 
was only fourteen years old he began to 
study law, and developed into an able law- 
yer. After holding several minor offices, 
Van Buren held three of the most impor- 
tant offices in the United States—United 
States senator, state governor, and secre- 
tary of state. He also served as vice- 
president during the administration of 
Andrew Jackson. 

As president, Van Buren did not have a 
fair chance. The prosperity of Jackson’s 
administration had not been real, and dur- 
ing Van Buren’s presidency the unsound 
or “wild cat” banks failed rapidly. Busi- 
ness suffered accordingly and President 
Van Buren was unjustly blamed for these 
conditions. He proposed a new banking 
plan known as the Subtreasury System. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. What new states were admitted to 
the Union in James Monroe’s administra- 
tion? What famous compromise arose 
from the admission of two of these states? 

2. How can you account for the fact 
that John Quincy Adams was not re- 
elected? 

3. What changes in the country showed 
that Andrew Jackson’s administration was 
the beginning of a new era? 
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Martin VAN Buren, 1837-1841 
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A Stupy oF INDIAN RuGs 


N INDIAN rug decorated with 
symbols is of little significance 
to the child unless he under- 
stands what they mean. He 

will find the study of Indian symbolism 
fascinating. After he has a comprehen- 
sion of a few symbols, he will readily dis- 
cover others, and take pleasure in applying 
them, since symbols, for designs, have a 
greater appeal to children than do natural- 
istic units or geometric patterns. 

Our first step in teaching design is to 
place the child in the proper environment 
by giving him a working knowledge of 
fundamental principles, which will help 
him work out his own designs. The moti- 
vation may be a study of Indian rugs, as, 
for example, those of the Navajo Indians. 

As an introduction, it is well to study 
the habits and methods of living of the 
Navajos. Show how their various sym- 
bols are repeated in their rugs to relate a 


By IDA HAUGEN 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLIc ScHOOLs, YUMA, ARIZONA 


story. Children respond readily to com- 
binations and arrangements of designs, 
and are interested to observe how much 
pure design is reproduced by the Amer- 
ican Indian. 

After the child has a knowledge of some 
of these Indian representations and their 
application to design, he is ready to try his 
creative powers. 

The first step to consider is that of col- 
oring. The Indian connects color with 
everything that is sacred and symbolic. 
White represents morning light; therefore 
it is symbolic of the east. Brown and gray 
tell the stories of death and decay. Red is 
the color of sunshine. Green stands for 


youth, a promise of hope and growth. 
Yellow and blue and orange and red rep- 
resent maturity, the harvest time. 
represents mourning. 

Crayon is most satisfactory for primary 
and intermediate classes. Older pupils 


Black 


should be given the opportunity of using 
poster paint. All the designs shown here 
were carried out in poster paint. If sub- 
stitutes must be used, calcimine and other 
powder paints bring good results. 

The children should be guided at first 
in their color selection. Through obser- 
vation and practice they will soon recog- 
nize true Indian colors. 

Interesting rugs may also be developed 
in cut paper. Cut a rectangle the size of 
the rug. Cut several strips of colored pa- 
per of various widths, to be used for the 
ends. Place these strips on the rectangle 
and change them, until a pleasing effect is 
obtained. Cut simple symbols for the rug 
and paste them in position. 

All good work in art originates in a live- 
ly and vigorous imagination, interwoven 
with enthusiasm. These factors, working 
together, bring forth results that are well 
worth our efforts. 
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How Worps Work ror Us—Nouns 


By ANNA WINANS KENNY 


ForMERLY, TEACHER OF METHODS, VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


HIS article deals with the func- 
tion and kinds of nouns. The 
lessons, which are addressed di- 
rectly to the pupils, may be 
mimeographed so that each pupil will have 
his own copy. They are simple enough to 
be understood without the teacher’s help. 
After each lesson is corrected by the 
teacher, each pupil will find it helpful to 
keep his corrected papers in a folder. 
To the pupils— 

This article and those that follow are 
intended to do one thing for you. If they 
do that one thing, and do it well, you will 
have gone a long way on the road to learn- 
ing. What is that one thing? It is to show 
how words work for us. Let us see what 
that means. 

Of course you have studied geography. 
You have learned there about the leading 
occupations of the people all over the 
world. The word, occupation, is not new 
to you. But did you know that words, too, 
have occupations, that they do different 
kinds of work, just as people do? It is a 
fact. It is the purpose of these articles to 
help you learn the different ways in which 
we can make words work for us, just as 
tradesmen work for us. 

If you were building a house, you would 
need plumbers, carpenters, plasterers, and 
so on. Each man whom you would hire 
would do one kind of work better than his 
fellow workers on the job. You would not 
expect the plasterer to join pipes together, 
would you? He might try it, but you 
would not like the results. So it is with 
words. We are going to learn the special 
work that each kind of word does for us. 
Then we shall know what words to em- 
ploy for certain “work” which we have to 
do in all our talking and writing. 

We shall study, then, about these 
“word-workers,” and we shall learn to 
give names to them, just as we say certain 
men are physicians, lawyers, aviators, and 
so on. If you study all explanations and 
do the exercises faithfully, you ought not 
to have any trouble in recognizing these 
workers and calling each by its name. Let 
us see how quickly we can get acquainted 
with them and can summon them to our 
aid when we need them. 


LEssoN ONE 


Perhaps Mother has said she wants you 
to go to the store for her. You at once 
ask her what you are to get. She may 


name several articles, such as sugar, coffee, 
and butter. You know exactly what she 
means when she names them over to you. 
So does the grocer know what the names 
mean when you tell him what you want 
to buy. Everything in his store has a 
name, and, if you want anything, you ask 
for it by that name. The words you use 
worked for you. The grocer could know 
what you wanted because the words 
helped him understand you. 

Let us see how much skill we already 
have in naming things. See how rapidly 
you can write the name words suggested 
in the following exercise. A good plan 
would be to number them as you do the 
words in your spelling lessons, and to ar- 
range them in a column. They can then 
be checked more easily. 


Exercise I— 

1. Name five things you have seen 
at the circus. 

2. Name five things that you have 
at home in the kitchen; in the living 
room; in the dining room. 

3. Name five things here in the 
schoolroom. 


In all you should have twenty-five 
name words. Have you? Your teacher 
will check them over with you. Before 
you show them to her look once more at 
the spelling. 


Exercise II— 

Read again the explanation at the be- 
ginning of Lesson One about how words 
work for us by naming things. There are 
thousands of words in our language, and 
about half the words are used for this one 
kind of work; that is, they name things. 
All such name words are called nouns. 
Hereafter we shall use the word noun 
when speaking of name words. 

Examine the following sentences care- 
fully. Pick out all the nouns that you can 
find. Write them in a column and num- 
ber them. Perhaps you may find the same 
noun used more than once. If so, copy it 
each time. Your teacher will check them 
over with you. If you have found twenty- 
five of them, she will say that your work 
is correct. 

















1. In a large bowl on the table are 
two goldfish. 

2. The goldfish were a gift from 
grandmother. 

3. Mother drops food into the water 
for them. 

4. They open their tiny mouths and 
take dainty bites of it until they are 
satisfied, 

5. They swim in and out the win- 
dows of a little castle. 

6. Often they come up to the top of 
the water for air. 

7. At the bottom of the bowl is a 
pile of tiny stones and moss. 

8. We children often take our chairs 
close to. the table, and sit there to 
watch the fish play. 


Exercise III— 

The last exercise ought to have helped 
you to know what we mean by nouns, or 
name words. If you are still not quite 
sure that you know nouns when you see 
them, ask your teacher for a little more 
help in recognizing nouns. 

Copy a paragraph from your history or 
geography. Underline each word that you 
think is a name word. Have your teacher 
check it over with you. You will not 
want to show her a paper that is carelessly 
written. Copy each word exactly as it is 
spelled in the book, and put in all the 
punctuation marks which you may find 
there. 


LEsson Two 


We have been talking about nouns. We 
have learned fairly well how to pick out 
nouns when we see them. But we need to 
know more about nouns when we want to 
write them. Not all nouns are written 
alike. Study the five nouns in the three 
sentences below. How are they different 
from the nouns in our other exercises? 
Look at them carefully. Perhaps you will 
need to look back at the list of sentences, 
and look at those nouns. 


1. George Washington fought in the 
Revolutionary War. 

2. He was at Valley Forge. 

3. One Christmas the British were 
defeated. 


All nouns are name words, but some 
nouns are the names of particular persons, 
or places, or things. When that is true, 
the noun always begins with a capital let- 
ter. Such nouns are called proper nouns. 
All other nouns, all ‘those that do not 
name particular persons, places, or things, 
are called common nouns. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Just Indians 


By Melicent Humason Lee 


(Each tribe represented should include 
several children, with one as the speaker. 
For costumes, the Blackfeet should wear 
buckskins; the Navajos, velveteen blouses, 
hanging loose, with cotton skirts, or trou- 
sers; the Hopis, dark blue, coarsely woven 
garments, with blouses tucked in, and tur- 
quoise beads; and the Cummeis, scant gar- 
ments of coarse cloth or of skins sewed 
together. As each leader speaks his lines, 
those representing the tribe suit the action 
to the words.) 

FIRST SPEAKER— 

We are the Blackfeet, 

Hunting for buffalo over the land, 

Scraping the hides with the strength of 

our hand, 

Setting up lodges wherever we stand, 

We are the Blackfeet, 

SECOND SPEAKER— 

We are the Navajos, 

Shielding our sheep from the wind and 

the snow, 

Weaving our blankets wherever we go, 

Modeling our wrist guards for drawing 

the bow, 

We are the Navajos. 

THIRD SPEAKER— 

We are the Hopis, 

Planting our kernels of every hue, 

Painting our ollas with bright colors, 

too, 
(Continued on page 6/) 
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Halloween Magic 
By Madeline A. Chaffee 


The characters are the Owl; the Cat; 
three Witches; Buddy; Babsie, his sister; 
six Pumpkins, who are really human; 
Mother Pumpkin; and the Moon. 

Since the Owl does not move from his 
perch, a face painted on cloth or paper the 
proper shape to fit over a child’s head, 
with a ruff at the neck, and wings of 
cloth or paper, will be sufficient. 

The Cat needs a costume firm enough to 
stand the strain of moving about. Be sure 
that the tail is long enough to “swish.” 

The Witches wear witch costume. 

Buddy and Babsie wear sweaters. 

The Pumpkins wear yellow costumes. 

Mother Pumpkin wears yellow. 

The Moon is a large, yellow cardboard 
disc held by a child in front of his face. 


NEARING HALLOWEEN 


When it’s frost-y in the morn-ing, when the nights are get-ting cold, And the au-tumn winds have whisked a - way the leaves of red and 





gold, And the moon-man’s face grows full-er and he grins from ear to ear, Then things are as they should be at this ee-rie time 


It “rises” from a concealed table behind a 
corn shock. 

Before the curtain goes up, create at- 
mosphere by weird music on the piano or 
drum or both. Owl calls “To-whit, to- 
whoooooo,” and Cat, “Miaowwwwww.” 

The curtain rises. At back center stage 
is a pumpkin house (outlined with yellow 
paper or cloth on a draped or screened 
background). On either side are shocks 
of corn, where the Pumpkins are seated, 
three on either side of stage. Some real 
pumpkins are scattered about. Owl is seat- 
ed on top of one of the shocks at the left. 

The music changes to accent the steps 
of the Cat, who comes from right, walk- 
ing on all fours, lifting feet high, and stops 
at center front stage. 
cAT— 

It’s getting along the time of year 

When things are spooky and very queer. 

It’s getting along toward Halloween 

When witches and owls and cats are 

seen! Miaow! 


How do you like a noise like that? 
It simply shows that I’m the Cat— 
A Halloween cat that grants your 


wishes, 
With eyes that shine and a tail that 
swishes. Miaow! 


Music By MARIE HOBSON 
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The Stern Old Owl 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


T | SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


A stern old owl sat in a tree, 
In a tree, in a tree, 








da But now I'll have to prowl along, And wide awake all night was he, 
Back to the trees where I belong. Without one wink. 
at- Witches and pumpkins soon you'll see, 
or But be sure that you remember me. _ He saw two rabbits hurry past, 
to- Miaow! (Swishes tail and exits.) So Flurry past, furry, fast; 
ng (Enter three Witches on broomsticks, Hig tie al , He heard a woodchuck scurry past, 
age one from the center and one from each Zi és And one brown mink. 
ow side. They line up facing the audience.) Mi VK i y Wp, \'f- vy 
red WITCHES— But when some elves came whirling 
cks We are the Witches, through, 
ed, One, two, three! BUDDY (carrying a pumpkin to the wag- Curling through, twirling through, 
eal FIRST WITCH (giving a little jump)— 0n)—There, that’s one! “To-whoo,” said he, “to-whit, to-whoo!” 
at- I’m one! owt (suddenly and loudly)—To-whit, Blink, blink, blink. ji 
t. SECOND WITCH (giving a little jump)— to-whit, to-whoooooo! 
eps I'm two! BABSIE (jumping)—What’s that? An Indian Lullaby 
Ik- THIRD WITCH (giving a little jump)— BuDDY—I guess it’s an owl. 
ops I’m three! BABSIE—Oh, Buddy, I see him! Do you By Malura T. Weaver 
WITCHES— suppose he’ll stay up there? Swing high! Swing low! 
Halloween fun has just begun! puppy—Of course! (Owl calls again.) My little brown one, 
Giddap! Giddap! Giddap! BABSIE—He did it again! (Her eye falls The black smoke is curling 
er. (They give a jump for each “Giddap,’ on human Pumpkin farthest at left.) From wigwams, and whirling 
: circle the stage once, and exit.) Buddy! Like feathers that flutter 
ire (Enter Buddy drawing an express wag- BUDDY—What’s the matter? And fall in the sun. 
on, with Babsie riding in it.) BABSIE—That pumpkin moved! 
BUDDY—Well, this looks like the cornfield. BUDDY—Let’s hide behind this shock and Swing high! Swing low! 
We'd better hustle and get some pumpkins watch. (They hide.) My tired little babe, 
or we won’t have time to make jack-o’- OwL (flapping wings)—To-whit, to- Monedo is keeping 
ur lanterns to-night. whit, to-whooooo0! You safe in your sleeping, 
BABSIE—And to-night is Halloween. caT (off stage)—Mi-aowwww! (Cat So dream on in your cradle 
at Won’t we have fun? I’m going to dress comes stalking in from left.) Your mother has made. 
up like a witch. (Continued on page 70) Swing high! Swing low! . 
N 
- _—N~ 
d of year. Get - ting close to Hal-low-een! That’s ex - act - ly what I mean! Time to be get-ting read - y for this jol-li-est of nights, To i 
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plan the corn and wie - nie roasts, the food of Hal - low - een - y ghosts, And carve the fear - some fac - es for the jack - o’ - lan - tern lights. 
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Fifth-Grade Literature 
By Annabelle Pollock 


A. Teacher’s aims. 
1. To cultivate appreciation for poems 
of Riley and Field suitable for Halloween. 
Riley: “The Nine Little Goblins” 
and “Little Orphant Annie.” 
Field: “Seein’ Things.” 

2. To encourage children to interpret 
pictures in these poems by oral reading. 
B. Teacher’s procedure. 

I have chosen some poems which are 
suitable for Halloween. The first one is by 
James Whitcomb Riley. It is called “The 
Nine Little Goblins.” Listen to the poem 
and be able to tell what pictures you see, 
and what surprise there is at the end of 
the poem. (Teacher reads poem.) 

What pictures did you see? What is the 
surprise at the end? 

Let us prepare to read the poem for 
Halloween. In the first stanza, what feel- 
ing do you have as you see the goblins on 
the fence? Read the stanza to yourself to 
get the picture, then try to make us feel 
as though we were seeing goblins. Read 
the stanza to us. 

What words in the next stanza suggest 
the sound that is made when the goblin 
scratches his head? How do you suppose 
he felt when he spoke about his arm? 

In the fourth stanza, what was the gob- 
lin doing as he “leered” and “clucked one 
eye”? Read this stanza to make us feel 
that the goblin is making fun of you. 

In the sixth and seventh stanzas there 
are some words that you may not know. 
The word “grandsires” means grandfa- 
thers. “Glazed” means looked like glass. 
Did you ever see eyes that looked glassy? 
Notice the words “dread surmise.” 
“Dread” means something you fear; “sur- 
mise” means something you expect. What 
would “dread surmise” mean? Read this 
stanza as though you were very much 
afraid of the goblins. 

In the last stanza, the goblins seem to be 
having a good time making fun of you. 

Pick out the stanza you like best and 
prepare to read it to us. 

(Eugene Field’s poem, “Seein’ Things,” 
can be presented in a similar way, compar- 
ing it with “The Nine Little Goblins.”) 

Our Halloween poems would not seem 
complete without “Little Orphant An- 
nie.” (The class had heard this poem be- 
fore.) As I read the poem, notice what 
makes Orphant Annie’s tales so “scary.” 
(Teacher reads the poem.) 


Serpentine Confetti Craft 
By Dorothy Mallet 


A very simple, inexpensive, and effec- 
tive method of teaching art principles to 
children is that of making bowls, tiles, and 
so on, of serpentine, a kind of paper con- 
fetti that comes in rolls and is often used 
on festive occasions. 

The serpentine is wound upon itself, 
beginning by moistening the end of the 
strip slightly and wrapping it about a pin. 
When a change of color is desired, the first 
strip of serpentine is broken and the sec- 
ond piece inserted well under the first. 
The wrapping is continued until the mat 
is the desired size. It may then be shaped 
upward into a bowl. Small tiles for wa- 
ter glasses, in sets, or larger ones for hot 
dishes may be made. Flat pieces may be 
glued to cardboard for extra strength. To 
finish the objects, apply one or two coats 
of white shellac. 

When a number of objects have been 
completed, they should be put on display 
and compared. The reasons for relative 
effectiveness may then be discussed, so that 
other objects will be made with an effort 
toward improvement. 

The teacher may call attention to the 
following principles of art. 

Repetition —Bands of color or groups 
of them may be repeated. 

Subordination.—Most of the bowl may 
be one color, with other colors in the cen- 
ter and repeated at the edge; or stripes of 
varying width may be repeated. 

Rhythm.—The width of bands may be 
adjusted to achieve rhythm in quantity. 
Rhythm of hue may be had by following 
the hue arrangement of the color wheel, 
placing orange between red and yellow, 
for example, or overlapping red and yel- 
low far enough so that an effect of orange 
is obtained. 

Color—Application of problems in 
analogous and complementary colors: Red 
serpentine, when used in small quantities 
at the center and edge of a green bowl, 
seemed to be an entirely different color 
from the same red used with its neighbors, 
orange and violet. 
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The Question Box 


What part do the social studies 
play in the development of an ac- 
tivity program? (See p. 44) 

How can an aircraft unit moti- 
vate an interest in the achievements 
of Columbus? (See p. 41) 

By what means can an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of agricul- 
ture be developed? (See p. 54) 

What is a simple and effective 
method of teaching the parts of 
speech? (See p. 47) 




















A School Store 
By Sue M. Hoffman 


Early in the school year my pupils (of 
the fourth grade) began asking the ques- 
tion, “When are we going to open our 
store?” For several years I have carried 
on a store in connection with the arith- 
metic work. I met the question with an- 
other: “What qualifications must we have 
in order to conduct a store successfully?” 
The response was that we must be able to 
add, multiply, and make change rapidly 
and accurately. The children realized that 
we were not ready to open the store, and 
thus a need for acquiring the skills was 
created. 

In the meantime, the children wrote a 
letter to a supply house, ordering pencils, 
paper, notebooks, and so on. When the 
supplies came, the children checked them 
with the bill. Then they fixed the prices 
at which they would sell the articles. 

By the first week in January, the pupils 
showed evidence of sufficient mastery of 
the skills to be able to operate a store. It 
was open for a fifteen-minute period twice 
a day, at 8:45 a.m. and 12:45 p.m. 

Each week two new clerks were chosen. 
One of the clerks gave out supplies and 
made change. The other made an item- 


ized list of the articles sold, and at the’ 


close of the store totaled the amount of 
money taken in, checking the total with 
the money in the cash drawer. At the end 
of the day, a bookkeeper made, in the 
form of a bill, a list of all the articles sold, 
and got the cash balance or debt balance, 
as the case might be. The bookkeeper’s 
account was kept in a ledger. The next 
day the bill was put on the blackboard, 
and each child got the balance. 

The store is of inestimable value in 
building interest and desirable attitudes in 
arithmetic. 
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SURFACE DESIGNS IN RHYTHMIC PATTERNS 


By MARTYE POINDEXTER 


AssOcIaATE PRoFEssoR OF ArT, NortTH Texas AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ARLINGTON, TEXAS. 


HE method for devel- 
oping surface pat- 
terns here presented 
gives children a 

working foundation that is 
not difficult and that does not 
hinder freedom, imagination, 
or originality. The accom- 
panying illustrations show in 
a limited way the possibilities 
for original designs. 

The plan is as follows. Each 
child has a sheet of cream, 
gray, or a neutral-colored pa- 
per on which to make his de- 

f sign. He has also several 
pieces of manila paper about 
‘ two by three inches (see 1). 
j These should be prepared be- 
forehand by the teacher. Fold 


give rhythm to the pattern 
as a whole. 

Since we had been studying 
about the Indians, one child 
thought of the triangles as 
tepees, and another, as units 
in a conventionalized design. 
One pattern showed an inter- 
esting arrangement of masks, 
and another, of fancy caps, 
with faces beneath. Each 
child had a different idea. 

Definite color harmonies 
may be chosen and followed 
in developing each design. 
For instance, if the problem is 
given to a class familiar with 
complementary colors, the de- 
signs may be made in comple- 
mentary color harmonies. The 





















































: lengthwise one of the small children may select the colors 
é sheets and cut a triangle in the center, making | that they wish to use. Black, white, or gray 
, a simple stencil (see 2 and 3). Place the sten- — may always be used with any group. The 
. cil in a corner of the large sheet (see 4). Color medium may be crayons, colored pencils, or 
' through the opening, move the stencil to the tempera paints. 
opposite corner, and repeat. Color a third ) Other geometric shapes, as the circle or the 
triangle halfway between the other two. - ~ ; square, present just as many design possibilities 
For the second row, have the top corners of — as the triangle. 
the stencil touch the centers of the bases of the i: yor ww The teacher should work out the problem 
7 triangles in the first row. To complete the row, paws! towne i before the class. First all will make the same 
make a half triangle at each end. lh. design. Then they take fresh sheets of paper, 
The third row will be like the first, the ae lh! and, if necessary, work together again, until 
| fourth like the second, and so on, until the page ned they reach the point where each does what he 
: is filled with repetitions of the unit (see 5). ” | wants with his design. ‘The teacher should 
Each child makes of his triangle what he 4 5 be ready with suggestions, but should encour- 








wishes, connecting the units in a way that will age each pupil to use his own ideas. 
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TESTS ON Fire SAFETY 


By MAE EVERSOLE 


TEACHER, SixtTH GrapdE, Perry CONSOLIDATED ScHOOL, NosLe County, INDIANA 


AFETY lessons may be planned as 
part of the work in civics. Sources 
of material may be supplementary 
books, newspapers, and magazines. 

Tests like the following may be given at 
the conclusion of lessons on fire safety and 
public safety. 

In each blank write the word that 
makes the statement correct. The words 
that you will need are found after the list 
of statements. 

1. An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of _____. 

2. Fires are usually caused by someone’s 


3. Fire is a good servant but a bad 
4. As long as fire remains under our 
.. it is a good servant. 


5. When fire is allowed to get beyond 
our control it will do untold __. 

6. Bonfires and firecrackers are amuse- 
ments that are _____.. 

7. Before you throw matches away, 
look to see that the last spark is _..__.. 

8. When throwing away a match, al- 
ways look where it __..__.. 

9. Matches should be stored away from 

“10. Matches should be stored out of 
reach of __._____.. 

11. Matches should be kept in a covered 
metal or china box, to keep them away 
a 

12. Cans and bottles containing inflam- 
mable fluids like alcohol, kerosene, naph- 
tha, and turpentine should never be left 
standing .____.. 


13. A good place for fires to start is in 
piles of rubbish; so we should never allow 
piles of rubbish to _..__.. 

14. A citizen’s duty is to ~ all fire 
escapes _____. 

15. Every citizen, young or old, should 
know how to send in a - euckaaas 

16. If you are ever in a a burning build 
ing, obey every __. 

17. Do not be silly enough to frighten 


others by ______, if you should happen to 
be in a burning building. 
dangerous mice control 
fire cure screaming 
falls uncorked damage 
children master fire alarm 
out collect clear 
carelessness signal 


(Continued on page 67) 


TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 


By MILTON C. EASTMAN 


TeacHER, Upper Grapes, McCLoup Rura ScHOoOoL, OpDELL, ILLINo!s 


I. Fill the blanks in the following prob- 
lems. 
1. 6244% of a number is 


2. Tom earned $3.40. He spent 259 
of it. He saved 

3. The radius of a circle is 7 inches. 
—s. | oo square inches. 


4, A five-sided figure is called a... 

§. If a man sells a radio for $48 and re- 
ceives $6 for making the sale, his com- 
mission is __% of the selling price. 

6. The cost plus the overhead expenses 
plus the profit equals the _ a 

7. In a parallelogram, one e pair ir of oeral- 
lel sides is 12 inches each, and the other 
pair is 7 inches each. If the altitude is 
6 inches, the area of the parallelogram is 





8. The interest on $200 for 66 days at 
Sp 

9. Per cent means _...._.. 

10. The sum received for an article, af- 
ter all discounts have been made, is the 


11. The is the sum paid by the 
insured to the insurance company. 

12. The face value of a share of stock is 
its... The price for which 
the share will sell in market is its —.. 








13. Money paid for the use of money is 

14. The number of cubic units con- 
tained in a solid is its _....___. 

15. Lumber is measured by the unit 

called - 
Il. Following each ‘statement or question 
there are several possible answers which 
will complete it. Only one answer is cor- 
rect. Draw a circle around the correct 
answer. 

1. The list price is $300. The discount 
is 10% and 334%. ‘The net price is: 
$333; $1800; $180; $250; $280. 

2. 20% of 80 added to % of 90 is: 76; 
100; 86; 67; 25. 

3. .45 times 7.3 is: 
32.85; .03285. 

4. The fractional equivalent of 16%% 
is: %; %4; %; %; %. 

§. 60% of $60 is: $360; $3600; $36; 
$3.60; $.36. 

6. The time from December 21, 1927, 
to June 3, 1929, was: 1 year, 7 months, 
13 days; 1 year, § months, 13 days; 2 
years, § months, 13 days; 1 year, 1 month, 
13 days. 

7. A figure none of whose sides are 
parallel is a: parallelogram; trapezium; 
rectangle; square. 


3285; 328.5; 3.285; 


8. The interest on $950-at 5% for 1 


year is: $950 times .5; $950 times 5; $950 | 


times .05; $950 divided by .05; $950 
times .05 times 12. 

9. The decimal value of % is: .20; 
8753 .125; .375; .240. 

10. Money required for public uses, and 
levied upon property, incomes, business, 
or persons is: interest; collateral; dis- 
count; proceeds; tax. 

Ill. Read each statement carefully. If it 
is true, write T after it. If it is not true, 
write F. 

1. An acute angle is greater than an 
obtuse angle. 

2. Division may be tested by multiply- 
ing the quotient by the divisor and adding 
the remainder if there is one. 

3. To divide by a fraction we invert 
the numerator and denominator, and 
multiply. 

4. The party who sells the goods is the 
creditor. 

§. A three-sided figure is a quadrilat- 
eral. 

6. “The boundary of a circle is the cir- 
cumference. 

7. A square mile is equal to 620 acres. 

8. The face of a note is the principal. 
(Continued om page 71) 
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THE SHIP IN DECORATIVE ART 


By IDA HAUGEN 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOoLs, YUMA, ARIZONA 


in ROM the time that our forefathers 
w proudly launched the first crudely 
built ships to the present day of 
re power and speed, transportation 
has been a subject of vital interest to the 
ld child. His power of self-expression may 
be gratified in making pictures of ships, 
j- either in crayon or cut paper. To derive 
the greatest amount of pleasure and bring 
- about the best results, his ships must be di- 
~ rect outgrowths of classroom work. It is 
essential that he be encouraged to clip and 
collect pictures of ships of various periods 
up to and including modern transporta- 
tion. By means of discussion, he will gain 
a reasonable working knowledge of the 

ship’s form. 

The child is greatly influenced by the 
proper approach. The problem should be 
presented in a way to free him from all 
timidity; thus the expansion of his ideas 
will not be halted. 

The cut-paper ships shown on this page 
were made by fifth-grade children. Each 
child chose the type and style of ship that 
he wished to reproduce. Then he made a 
crayon drawing before cutting his ship 

. from paper. Such a drawing is helpful 
l because it suggests form, and aids in elimi- 
D. - nating detail. 

) Each child should be allowed to choose 
his own color scheme, although the teach- 
er may guide him in his selection. He 
should be limited to three or four colors, 
in order to make harmonizing combina- 


tions. When the child has selected his 


we 


colors, he is ready to cut the different sec- 
tions of his ship from colored paper. The 
mounting paper may be 9 by 12 inches, 
neutral in tone or one which will harmo- 
nize with the colors chosen for his ship. 
The different sections of the ship should 
be placed in position on the mounting pa- 
per. Care should be taken that the pieces 
representing parts at the greatest distance 
be pasted first. Those in the foreground, 
or the closest parts, should be pasted last. 
Children delight in handling colored pa- 
per. It is a satisfactory medium, encour- 
aging simplicity and eliminating detail. 
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HE unit described here was 
worked out in a rural school, 
with fifteen pupils, the older 
pupils doing most of the work. 
The school is in Callaway County, Mis- 
souri, which offers one of the best oppor- 
tunities in the state for a study of mixed 
farming. The pupils have lived on farms 
all their lives and know a great deal about 
farming from actual experience. 

The first lesson is based entirely on the 
children’s interests and experiences; that 
is, their work during the summer, the 
kinds of crops raised, the methods of cul- 
tivation, the common uses of each crop, 
the best kind of soil for each crop, and the 
kinds of farm animals kept. 

In any study of grains we begin with 
corn, which is the most important grain 
crop in Missouri and in Callaway County. 
I. Study of corn. 

A. Activities. 

1. A visit to a cornfield in the neigh- 
borhood. Teacher and pupils work- 
ing together will probably be able to 
bring out interesting facts which 
neither knew before. 

2. Reports and questions concerning 
the field trip. 

3. A series of arithmetical problems 
based on estimates of the yield per 
acre, the total number of acres, and 
the total yield in the neighborhood. 
4. A series of problems in practical 
measurements. 

a) Measuring wagon beds. 

b) Measuring corn bins or cribs. 
§. Determining what is done with 
the corn grown in the county. 

a) Observation at home. 

b) Visiting a farmer who feeds a 

large number of cattle and hogs. 

c) Visiting the mill in Fulton, to 

see corn being ground into meal 
and crushed into chop. 
6. Recording the temperature daily 
for two weeks and finding the aver- 
age. Of course, this will not be the 
temperature necessary for growing 
corn, but the activity will enable the 
children to understand fully what we 
mean by daily temperatures and av- 
erage temperatures, when reading or 
talking about crops. 
7. Keep a record of rainfall in 
inches. 
8. Reports based on excursions, text, 
and supplementary reading. 
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A.- UNIT IN AGRICULTURE 


By MARION DUNCAN 


ForMERLY, TEACHER, MCCLELLAN RuraL ScHOooL, CaALLAway County, Missouri 


9. Memorize “The Corn Song,” by 

Whittier. 

10. Make a Corn Booklet. 

B. Results. 

We found that corn is the most im- 
portant grain grown in our county. It 
needs a summer temperature of about 
75° F., a growing season of about 
one hundred and forty days without 
frost, and enough rainfall to keep the 
ground moist during the period of rapid 
growth; later, when the ears are ripen- 
ing, corn needs less rain. Corn grows 
best in fertile, well cultivated soil, and 
in areas that are comparatively level. 
Practically all the corn raised in our 
county is fed to live stock; not much 
corn is used for human food. 


II. Study of wheat. 


A. Activities. 

1. Socialized recitation. The teacher 

and pupils talk about wheat; children 

tell what they have learned from ob- 
servation about the cultivation and 
harvesting of wheat. 

2. The children may spade up a cor- 

ner of the school yard, sow some 

wheat, and watch its growth in the 
fall and spring and the effects of 
changes in the weather. 

3. The teacher brings to class sample 

boxes of breakfast foods made from 

wheat. 

4. The class visits the mill to study: 

a) Manufacture of flour. 
b) By-products of wheat. 

§. Pupils read story, “A Loaf of 

Bread.” 

6. Study “The Gleaners,” by Millet. 

7. Pupils give special reports on 

wheat, based on reading from the 

texts, supplementary books, and ex- 
cursions, 

8. Our County Farm Agent demon- 

strates, with lantern and slides, the 

effect of fertilizers upon the yield of 
corn and wheat. 
B. Results. 

We found that wheat was one of the 
first bread crops known to man. For its 
best development or growth, wheat 
needs a cool, moist growing period and 
a warm, dry ripening period. Winter 
wheat is sown in the autumn and har- 
vested early the next summer; spring 
wheat is sown in the spring and harvest- 
ed at the end of summer. The wheat 
grown in Callaway County is winter 
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wheat. Wheat grows best on compara- 
tively level plains, with a fertile, clayey 
soil. The most favorable temperatures 
for wheat are from 50° F. to 65° F., and 
it needs about thirty inches of rainfall, 
most of which falls in the cool growing 
season. 


III. Study of soils. 


A. Activities. 

1. Examine kinds of soils in the 

neighborhood. 

a) Notice that some are sticky and 
tight. This soil is called clay. 

b) Notice sandy soils and see how 
coarse they are. Water passes 
through quickly and the soil is 
soon dry. 

c) Some soils examined seem to be 
a mixture of sand, clay, and other 
elements. Such soil is called loam 
and is the best for agricultural 
purposes. 

d) Examine a cornfield on level 
prairie land, one on the creek or 
river lowlands, and one on rough 
hilly land. 

B. Results. 

We found that the soils in Callaway 
County include clay, sand, and loam, 
and that the best crops are grown in the 
lowlands. 


IV. Study of location. 


A. The pupils know that live stock 
shipped out of the county is shipped to 
St. Louis, and that most of the live stock 
shipped into the county is shipped from 
Kansas City, and that the shorter the 
distance, the less the cost of shipping. 
By studying the map of Missouri we 
find that Callaway County has the ad- 
vantage of a central location. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Number Giants 
By Elizabeth Oberholtzer 


Y SECOND grade learns the addi- 
tion and subtraction combinations 
quickly and happily with the help of 
“number giants.” ‘These are the numbers 
from 1 to 18 cut twelve inches high from 
colored construction paper. On each num- 
ber I paste all the combinations belonging 
to that number. ‘These may be printed 
either with a rubber stamp or with black 
crayon on two- by three-inch rectan- 
gles of white paper and arranged at pleas- 
ing intervals on the large numbers. The 
number giants are then placed in a row 
above the blackboard and remain there 
until the children have mastered the com- 
binations, 

We have frequent rapid flash-card 
drills, aside from our many other drills and 
games, and thus I can tell how well the 
class is learning the number facts. When 
the numbers are taken down from the 
wall, the children say “good-by, One; 
good-by, Two,” and so on, for each. 


“Station Fun” 
By Berniece Lane 


N OUR third grade the radio was suc- 
cessfully used as a motivation for class 
work. During a reading period we dis- 
cussed broadcasting and in the course of 
the discussion learned many terms con- 
nected with radio operation. Then, after 
looking at different kinds of microphones 
shown in radio magazines, each pupil made 
a microphone to use at the next day’s rec- 
itation, which was the reciting from mem- 
ory of the poem, “Foreign Children,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The pupils decided upon their own call 
letters for the individual broadcasts of the 
poem, and at the close of the period the 
children wrote the name of the station 
most enjoyed. 

The English period was devoted to writ- 
ing letters to the stations preferred, plac- 
ing the letters in envelopes made for the 
purpose, and addressing them. A postman 
was appointed to deliver the mail, which 
was read to the class and corrected. On 
the following morning, the one receiving 
the most mail broadcasted his thanks to his 
radio audience for the messages. 


Learning State Capitals 
By Martha Maclin 


HAVE found a most effective way of 
promoting interest in learning the 
capitals of the United States. 

The class forms a circle, with the excep- 
tion of one pupil, who is the runner and is 
outside the circle. The runner goes around 
the circle, stops behind one child, and 
names a state. If the child can reply with 
the capital, he chases the runner around 
the circle. If caught, the runner goes into 
the center of the circle, where he must 
stay until he answers correctly a capital 
more quickly than the child questioned or 
until the new runner gives him the name 
of a state of which he can tell the capital. 

The game encourages alertness and ac- 
curacy in answering. 








To CrLus CONTRIBUTORS 


= department of the magazine is de- 
voted to short, worth-while articles 
from our readers, telling of effective teach- 
ing methods, interesting school activities, 
or original developments arising from daily 
procedure. 
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Several points should be considered by 
those who wish to submit articles to the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club: 


No article should be more than 300 
words in length. 


Each article should bear the author’s 
name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page. A married woman 
should give her Christian name, not her 
husband’s. 


Each article should be written on un- 
ruled white paper 8! by 11 inches—type- 
written, if possible, and double-spaced; 
otherwise plainly written, in black ink, 
with space left between the lines. 

Each inclosure should bear the contrib- 
utor’s name and address, 
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One dollar will be paid for each accept- 
ed article, upon publication. Unavailable 
articles submitted to this department are 
not returned, and will therefore be de- 
stroyed. Address mail for this department 
to: ‘Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
§14—516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 




















Indicating Directions 
By Pauline Hower 


T FIRST my pupils draw rectangles 

to represent maps and print on the 

margins in the proper places the names of 

the directions. Later, when the class uses 

hectographed or printed maps, the chil- 

dren are able to indicate the directions 
correctly. 


Geography Notebooks 
By Gladys McGuire 


ACH pupil in my geography class 
bought an inexpensive composition 
book (not loose-leaf) in which he wrote 
the following plan for work. 
Subject of Unit. 

1. On the first page list each country 
in the unit; then list on separate pages 
each particular country. 

2. For each country give the infor- 
mation indicated: capital; population; 
physical features; farm, mineral, and 
manufactured products; chief cities; 
points of interest; customs. 

3. At the end of the unit, leave two 
pages for pictures, poems, or curios. 


Papoose Dolls 
By Clara Merkel 


HILE studying a unit on Indian 
life, the third and fourth grades 
enjoyed making papoose dolls in art class. 
Each child brought an ear of corn with the 
husks on. The ears were dipped in hot 
water, to make the husks limber. Then the 
husks were carefully pulled back, leay- 
ing the last one on each side for arms. The 
head, which was shaped from the husks, 
was stuffed with paper and tied at the top. 
After the husks were dry, black crépe 
fringe was sewed on for hair, and the fea- 
tures were painted on. 

Blankets were then made from twelve- 
inch squares of cheesecloth or flour sack- 
ing. Some of the blankets were tied and 
dyed and the others had Indian designs ap- 
plied with crayon. 

The cradle was cut from cardboard and 
covered with tan cloth brought from 
home. The edges of the cloth were fringed, 
and narrow strips of the cloth were used 
for a string to hang up the cradle. 
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A Tropical Sand Table 
By Mabel C. Olson 


FEW square inches of lichens topped 

with low-growing plants and flow- 
ers and, lo, a miniature tropical isle is re- 
produced on the sand table. 

If the lichens are uprooted in small sec- 
tions, the isle will be more realistic, since 
some sections may be higher than others, 
in simulation of slight: rises of earth. 
Sometimes mosses of fernlike formation 
mingle with the lichens. These help to 
give a natural touch. Select foliage plants 
that resemble those of the tropics. Trees 
that give an exotic touch may be fashioned 
of small, moss-twined twigs. The flowers 
used should be tiny, vivid ones that will 
not dwarf the trees. On a small mirror 
for a lake float paper lotus blossoms and 
native boats, if desired. 
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Co-operation 
By Valine Hobbs 


HE jumping rope belonging to our 
playground equipment could not be 
found. It was suggested that we make 
one. Each child brought rags from home, 
which we cut into strips and plaited. One 
of the boys, with the help of his father, 


then made them into a four-strand plait. 


An Arithmetic Story 
By Lucy A. McKibben 


Y PUPILS love stories. When we 

grow tired of routine drill in arith- 

metic, we have a story—sometimes of 

plans for a summer camp, a flower garden, 

a party, and so on. As the story is writ- 

ten, blanks are left for the costs, which we 
work out and then fill in. 




















WINDOW DECORATION —JACK-O- LANTERN 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Our Business Day 
By Andrew S. Kleinsasser 


UR model store, bank, co-operative 

creamery, post office, and mail- 

order house were a great help in teaching 

arithmetic. We had our business day dur- 
ing arithmetic period every Wednesday. 

The upper grades were the owners of 
the business concerns and were the man- 
agers. The lower grades were the farm- 
ers. They sold eggs (stones) and cream 
(water in small bottles) to the creamery. 
The creamery paid in checks, which the 
sellers cashed at the bank. They were then 
ready to buy from the store and mail- 
order house. 

The bank made loans, received deposits, 
cashed checks, and kept necessary docu- 
ments. 

Shares of stock in the creamery were 
sold to the pupils, and dividends were paid 
every month. (We figured one week as a 
year.) This was done in connection with 
the study of shares, stocks, and dividends. 

At the store and mail-order house spe- 
cial sales were planned and carried out. 

The advantages of such a project are 
many. Children come in contact with ac- 
tual situations of buying and selling and 
approaching customers. 


Noon Excursions 
By Evelyn B. Fairbrother 


OON excursions taken once a week 
in various directions from our rural 
school serve as an incentive for subject 
matter for compositions. When we return 
we write about what we have seen or done. 
The compositions are read and corrected, 
and the best ones are kept, to become part 
of our school diary. 


An “Important Days” Booklet 


By Lenore Docter 


HE pupils in my upper grades enjoyed 

preparing a class composition dealing 

with Labor Day. With the aid of clip- 

pings and reference books, considerable in- 
formation about the day was found. 

This account was the beginning of our 
“Important Days” booklet. A list of days 
of general and educational interest was 
compiled. Material was gathered, and was 
then arranged in theme form. Original 
illustrations were frequently added. 

At the close of the year we had a splen- 
did collection of neatly written, well- 
constructed compositions about important 
days in the nation’s history. We bound 
the compositions in attractive, durable 
covers, and placed the book on file, so that 
incoming grades could add to it. 
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th “GUM MASSAGE DRILLS WORKING MIRACLES,” 
3. reports an Oklahoma teacher. “My children’s keen inter- 
est in this health practice is resulting in better under- 
c- standing of care needed for teeth and gums.” 
re 
‘d M 
d Gum aAssage : 
e = 
* 
P dramatize oral health 
al o> 
AN Pech tt reste te or wo lasing pte In Classroom smn: diiansae eaten ial le 
n gums of the stimulation necessary to oral health. gums as regularly as they clean their teeth. 
e. * 
d, 
™ | classrooms from coast to coast, the promo- _ To tolerate bleeding gums is to run a grave to the teaching profession, a nation voices its 
tion of health goes on at a pace that speaks risk. For gingivitis, Vincent’s disease— even approval and gratitude. 
, praise for the progressive teachers of America. pyorrhea—may find them too weak to resist cae A 
Among other things, children learn that day- disease. Sound teeth may soon be in danger. Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
to-day care of teeth and gums will be their sure Teachers tell us that class exercises in gum ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recom- 
d safeguard against oral troubles. massage are proving a wonderful incentive to mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
g First persuaded to brush their teeth regularly, their pupils. As part of oral hygiene work, they leaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
)- they are now adopting the practice of brushing 4rill with the index finger, acting as the tooth yen children to its use. 
\- their gums for firm and vigorous health. brush, held near the outside of the mouth. Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
, Meanwhile, the benefits of massage are ex- tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
Lack R hag. i t Foods . : : & gums. iry uy ou y 
ir M » 4 —o os ey tial plained. And, before mirrors at home, those chil- tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each 
ys ssonge of Came Ersention dren see how a light brushing of the gums dis- time you brush your teeth, put a little extra 
1S Meal after meal, everybody today eats soft- perses stagnant blood and sends a fresh flow in Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly into 
1S cooked foods. And that, says science, is the its place to invigorate and harden the gum walls. your gums. But, Ipana or no, every educator 
al reason why gums become flabby, tender and Dentists everywhere agree that this health now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
“touchy.” They get no exercise. They weaken. practice is of incalculable aid in assuring a of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
\- And the next step is “pink tooth brush.” whole generation sound and vigorous gums. And _ the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. a 
|. The Ipana Troubadours are back! Every Wed- 
nesday evening—9:00 P.M. E. S. T., WEAF and . 
ri associated N. B. G. Stations. oo nae 
¥ @ Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 
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Grass for the Sand Table 
By Helen McDivitt 


O HAVE grass for sand-table scenes, 
sift about an inch of good soil on 
heavy burlap (grain sacks are fine). Sow 
the grass seed, place the burlap near a win- 
dow, and keep the seed watered. As the 
grass sprouts, it will send the roots down 
into the soil where they will mat around 
the threads of ‘the burlap. Since the roots 
hold the soil on the burlap, the carpet of 
grass can be rolled up, carried any place, 
and spread out again on any table or floor. 
While the grass is growing, scenes with- 
out grass may be made on the sand table. 


“Did You Know?” 


By Juanita Cunningham 


OR one morning each week a “Did 

You Know?” period is part of our 
morning exercises. As the roll is called, 
each pupil responds with some good ques- 
tion, as, “Did you know that the diameter 
of the earth is eight thousand miles?” or 
“Did you know that Wiley Post has made 
a record-breaking solo flight around the 
world?” 

Questions may be taken from the sub- 
ject matter of the daily lessons or they may 
be questions relating to current events. 

Each pupil hands to the teacher a writ- 
ten copy of his question. These are then 
typed and placed on file. 


Reviewing Flash Cards 


By Nancy Lewis Bright 
GAME played with flash cards 


stimulates interest in my primer 
class. The cards are laid in a stack face 
down on my desk; then I write the chil- 
dren’s names on the blackboard. Each 
child passes in turn to the desk and picks 
up a card. If he can read it he places a 
mark by his name. When the cards are all 
read each child counts his marks. 


For Nature Notebooks 
By C. F. Greeves-Carpenter 


MBED in a flowerpot filled with earth 
an oil lamp chimney. Catch a cater- 
pillar and cut off the twig on which it was 
feeding obliquely at a juncture of leaf and 
twig. Place the twig and the caterpillar 
in the chimney, cover the open top with 
cheesecloth, and fasten it with a rubber 
band. Watch the caterpillar feed and later 
transform into a mature butterfly or 
moth. Change the twig from time to 
time, so that the food supply is fresh. 
Have the children make notes in their na- 
ture notebooks of all they have observed. 
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Character Training Helps 
By Cora Hogard Keen 


N OUR schedule we have a 30-minute 
period once a week for character train- 
ing. This is a difficult subject to teach. 
Our third grade turned it into a most in- 
teresting study through our Good Citizen 
Club. 

When the club was organized we dis- 
cussed informally the main points that 
make a good citizen. These formed the 
basis for our weekly programs. 

The president appointed a committee 
each week, to be responsible for the pro- 
gram at the next meeting. The committee 
decided upon the subject, such as honesty, 
cleanliness, or kindness. Stories, plays, and 
poems teaching this trait were selected and 
prepared. Sometimes an appropriate post- 
er was displayed, and occasionally we had 
an original talk by one of the pupils. 


Wall Paper at School 
By Robert Price 


OLLOWING are some of the pur- 

poses to which wall paper may be 
put. The better grades and harder fin- 
ishes are good for book jackets and booklet 
covers. The solid colors provide fine ma- 
terial for weaving. The landscape pat- 
terns offer panoramic backgrounds for the 
sand table and cut-outs adaptable to many 
uses. 

For long strip posters, we often fasten a 
strip of wall paper across the top of the 
blackboard, and paste on the strip a collec- 
tion of items illustrating some seasonal 
theme, or a story or project for history or 
geography. 

Wall paper makes possible our record of 
daily occurrences in the current events 
class. The free end of a roll is attached to 
a roller and the paper is stretched across 
some convenient wall space. The open 
end is attached to another roller. Each 
day the pupils paste on the paper clip- 
pings and pictures which we feel are the 
most significant happenings of the day. 
Gradually the paper is wound from one 
roll to another, as the clippings fill the 
space. 

There is an endless variety of other 
uses for wall paper. It serves well for 
small poster work and as construction pa- 
per for many objects. The wigwams and 
canoes on our sand table always look best 
made from some appropriately tinted 
wall paper. Strips of the paper decorate 
our bookshelves; they furnish the white 
expanse upon which to draw our Christ- 
mas fireplace; and they. offer the easiest 
means of manufacturing the trumpets 
and caps for our Christmas plays. 
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A Geography Game 
By Herbert T. Beatty 


OR a geography game that my pupils 


enjoy, two captains are selected and 


sides are chosen. To start the game, the. 


teacher writes on the blackboard a name 
to be located on the map decided upon for 
the contest. Each child opens his geog- 
raphy to this map. The first child to find 
the place stands, and, when called upon by 
the teacher, tells the location to the class. 
If he is correct, a point is scored for his 
side. He then may write on the black- 
board a name that he selects. The pro- 
cedure continues as just described. 

This game has stimulated much interest 
in geography and has so greatly increased 
the pupils’ knowledge of maps that even 
some of the primary children are very 
proficient in the subject. 


Rubber Block Prints 
By Theron M. Trumbo 


HEN making block prints I find 
that linoleum and wood are hard 
for young fingers to work with, and are 
expensive, especially if many pieces are 
spoiled in experimentation. For this rea- 
son we use old inner tubes. We take a sec- 
tion of old inner tubing which is still live 
rubber, trace the design upon it, and cut 
out what we can with scissors. The re- 
maining lines can easily be cut with a 
sharp knife or a razor blade. The rubber 
is then glued on a piece of heavy card- 
board, and used like any other block. The 
children have more success with these 
blocks and there are fewer injuries from 
sharp implements. 


Produce Maps 
By Florence E. Mixer 


ODUCE maps are commonly made 
on a small scale, but one year we 
made one on a very large wall map of the 
United States. The map was too badly 
worn and soiled and out-of-date for ordi- 
nary use, but it furnished an excellent 


background for our work. We glued cot- 


ton, leather, and such things directly to 
the map. We put products like sugar and 
salt into small bags and glued each bag to 
the map, with a label telling what it con- 
tained. In cases where we could not ob- 
tain a product or it could not be fastened 
to the map, pictures were used. 

This work lasted a large part of the 
year, since we added products when we 
studied different sections of the country. 
We decided that a large map has distinct 
advantages over a small one, which soon 
becomes crowded. 
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Perhaps its his parents 
who should stay after school! 


ERHAPS you have watched some bright, 
Pheaithy boy slump and continue to slump in 
his school work. “He’s shirking,” you may think, 
“he’s stopped trying.” 

Yet scolding him... keeping him after school 
... often fails to help him improve. 

In such cases, the parents may be as much 
to blame as the boy. For often something is 
wrong with his diet—and that something may 
be coffee. 


Why coffee may be to blame 


Coffee contains caffein...a drug stimulant. A 
single cup of coffee can contain up to two grains 
of this drug. 

Coffee can make children irritable and nerv- 
ous. It can cause loss of sleep and indigestion 
and take away appetite. 

And that isn’t all. By crowding milk and 
other foods out of the diet, coffee can cause 
undernourishment. Thus it lowers children’s vi- 
tality, makes them more susceptible to disease. 


Read this amazing proof! 


A world-famous research institution recently 
conducted a survey among 80,000 school chil- 
dren. It was discovered that of all those who 
drank coffee, only 16.3% received good marks in 


school. Of those who did not drink coffee, 44.7% 
received good marks. 

Another survey, conducted among large groups 
of undernourished children showed that more than 


85% of the undernourished children drank coffee. 


No wonder medical authorities and educa- 
tional leaders condemn coffee for children! 


An ideal hot drink for children 


When parents say “My child needs a hot drink 
in the morning”— isn’t Postum-made-with-milk 
an excellent suggestion? It is not a drink that 
tears down, but a drink that builds up. It con- 
tains no caffein. 

Postum-made-with-milk combines the whole- 
someness of the wheat and bran in Postum with 
all the nourishing qualities of milk. 


And even children who don’t like plain milk, 
love Postum .. . it’s such a delicious, “grown-up” 
looking drink, And it is easily prepared. 

In your health work, tell your classes the ad- 
vantages of Postum-made-with-milk. Children 
who drink such a nourishing beverage have a far 
better chance to be healthier, better 
students than most who drink coffee. 
And for yourself—you will find Postum 
helpful after nerve-wracking days. 





Do you know about this 
PLANP 


IF your children don’t have a hot meal at noon- 
time, we will gladly tell you about the Postum 
Hot Lunch Plan. This plan works in any school 
—no elaborate equipment is necessary. We will 
also send you, absolutely free, a 50-cup tin of 
Instant Postum, so that you may test the plan. 
Have your principal sign the coupon—or, if 
yours is a small school, your own signature will 
suffice. Postum is a product of General Foods. 








INS. 10-33 


General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me the so0-cup tin of Instant Postum 
offered free to School Principals (or to teachers in 
small schools). Also send details of the School Hot 


Lunch Plan. 

Name—— -_ a 
Street— 

School— aeidie 
City——_____—_ —_— State— 


Fill in completely. Print name and address 
If you live in Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ontario. (Offer expires July 1st, 1934) 
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IDEAS 


FOR SCHOOL PARTIES 





A Halloween Party 
By Lenore K. Dolan 


UPILS of a grade often wish to in- 

vite children of another grade to be 
their guests at a party. The invitations to 
a Halloween party could have a myste- 
rious appearance. If they are to be de- 
livered, they may be inclosed in black 
envelopes upon which are printed such 
words as BEWARE! WATCH OUT! 
Decorate the envelopes with owls made of 
orange paper, and with cats that have a 
piece of orange paper for a background. 
The invitation may be written in verse 
form, with black ink on orange paper. 

The decorations for the party should be 
in keeping with the day. Branches of 
brightly colored autumn leaves may form 
an archway over the doors and brighten 
the windows and corners. A large shock 
of corn may occupy the center of the 
room. Fasten black cats, owls, and jack- 
o’-lanterns to the outside of the windows, 
so that they have the appearance of peer- 
ing into the room. If electric lights are 
available, remove the shades and cover the 
bulbs with decorative Halloween crépe 
paper; or use orange candles. The piano, 
table, and so on, may have orange cambric 
covers upon which black figures have been 
fastened. 

If the lunch is served at a table, a large 
pumpkin will make an attractive center- 
piece. It may have inside an electric light 
or candle. When the children are seated 
the jack-o’-lantern is lighted. The table- 
cloth may be of orange paper with a bor- 
der of witches and black cats. Run orange 
and black streamers from the centerpiece 
to each child’s plate, and in scallops around 
sides and ends of the table. From the cen- 
ter of each scallop hang a cat, witch, or 
owl. Place a paper pumpkin, partly filled 
with orange and black jelly beans, at each 
plate. The paper pumpkins, cats, witches, 
and owls may be given to the children at 
the close of the party. 

Have ready a roll of decorative crépe 
paper upon which black cats and owls ap- 
pear, and several pairs of scissors. The 
early arrivals may be asked to cut out 
these figures, which will be used in games 
played later. When all the guests have ar- 
rived, the following games may be played. 

“Miaow” Game.—All the children are 
seated in a circle except the one who is the 








Sere page is devoted to plans and ac- 
tivities for school parties. Complete 
suggestions for a Halloween Party appear 
this month. 

We shall be glad to have you send ac- 
counts of parties to Helen Mildred Owen, 
Managing Editor, the INstrucTor, 514— 
§16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Pay- 
ment will be made for accepted material. 




















starter. While the others close their eyes 
and bow their heads, he passes around be- 
hind the circle, taps one child on the back, 
and calls “Center.” All bend forward to 
the center of circle, and the one who was 
tapped on the back says “Miaow, miaow.” 
He tries to get his head close to the others 
so that no one can tell from which side of 
the circle the call comes. Each child then 
guesses who did the “miaowing.” They 
are not told whether their guess is correct 
until all have guessed. The “miaower” 
must also guess so as to mislead the others. 
The one who guesses correctly is the start- 
er for the next game. If a tie occurs the 
one who guessed first is the starter. 

Hit the Owl.—In the top left corner of 
a piece of orange paper four feet long and 
two feet wide a medium-sized owl is past- 
ed; in the center is a large black cat; and 
in the lower right corner a small witch. 
Bean bags made of orange cambric are 
provided for the children. Two or three 


of these will be sufficient. The children 


line up several feet away from the paper 
and, one at a time, throw a bag, trying to 
hit the objects on the strip of paper. If 
they hit the cat it scores 1, the witch 3, 























and the owl 5. After five attempts on the 
part of each player the scores are added, 
and the winner is awarded a prize, such as 
a candy cat. 

Have You Seen the Witch?—The chil- 
dren form a circle by joining hands. Each 
player turns slightly to the right as the one 
in the center pauses before him and asks, 
“Have you seen the old witch?” The child 
he asks makes a reply such as, “She is up 
on the shelf.” The center player passes to 
another and asks the same question. Sud- 
denly a child in the circle calls out, “She 
is up in the sky!” At this, the one in the 
center tries to break out of the circle be- 
fore the one he last questioned can catch 
him. If he fails, the other becomes the 
questioner. If he gets outside he keeps his 
position. 

Cat and Owl Relay.—The children 
form two equal lines, one line standing op- 
posite the other. Those in one line are 
each given a black cat and each of those in 
the opposite line is given an owl. A strip 
of orange paper is fastened on each side of 
a door or window. The children line up 
in front of these orange papers. The first 
one in each line is given a paper of pins. 
At the signal from the starter, the first 
child runs up to the orange paper, pins on 
his cat or owl and returns, giving the pins 
to the next one in line. The line that gets 
all of its objects pinned on first, and its 
members in place in line, is the winner. 

A Halloween Story.—One child starts a 
Halloween story in some simple way, such 
as, “One Halloween an old witch came to 
our house and asked for some supper.” 
The next one in the circle adds something 
to this, such as, “We gave her some brown 
bread and blackberries.” This continues 
until all have added to the story. The 
very senselessness of the story makes it 
funny for the children, and offers a rest 
period after action games. 

The Luncheon.—Someone enters in a 
witch costume, preferably an older girl 
who is a good story-teller. She wears a 
black mask and loose black gloves. She 
pauses inside the door, looks all about, and 
finally motions to a child to follow her. 
As he does so, she says in a hollow voice, 
“Follow me, follow me.” She conducts 
the child to the table and returns for an- 
other. This continues until all are seated. 

Following the lunch, the old witch re- 
turns and tells Halloween stories. 
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A Columbus Day 


Program 
(Continued from page 29) 


Columbus encourages his men, 
telling of his great mission “. 
faith, and urging them on. 

The first sight of land, with ex- 
pressions of joy and ———" 
by all. 

No. 8. Two dances. 

The children are divided into two| 
groups, one of sailors, headed by, 
Columbus, and the other of In- | 
dians, headed by their chief. Sailors | 
do a sailors’ hornpipe and the In- 
dians an Indian dance. 

No. 9. Reading. 

Regular reading lesson, using as 
material a short version of the story | 
of Columbus, taken from a reader or 
history. This should be worked out 
in classroom periods with the most 
advanced children. 

No. 10. Exercise. 

Several children paste on a back- 
ground large letters making the fol- | 
lowing statement: Christopher | 
Columbus Discovered America on | 
October 12, 1492. 

No. 11. Song, “America, Our | 
Lovely Land.” 


Across the wild 
And trackless sea 
Columbus sailed 
Courageously. 





Through nights of doubt 
And fear and scorn 

He waited for 

The happy morn. 


And now we hear 
Through ages long 
In mingled tongues 
The joyous song 


Of many peoples 
Hand in hand, 
“America, 

Our lovely land.” 


EpitoriaAL Note: Another 
program by Miss Pease will appear in an 
early issue. 


Just Indians 


(Continued from page 48) 
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[hadnt figured 


on being 


Sick> 


H°” discouraging is the 
period of convales- 
cence, when the unpaid bills 
keep piling up and there is 
nothing coming in with 
which to pay them. A single 
illness or accident often dis- 
| sipates the savings of many 
| years—all because the teacher 
being 








disabled. 

How different everything is when the Postman 
brings a monthly check from the T. C. U.! 

“Tt means much to one who is worried about how to 
meet the expenses of an operation to have a check sent 
as promptly as yours was. Certainly this relief from 
worry will help in a rapid recovery. The T. C. U. is 
doing a wonderful work for teachers,” writes Agnes 
Baker of Pasadena, Cal. 


No Place in the Budget 
for Doctors’ Bills 


Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los 
Angeles, Cal., enjoys such good health as to make 
it seem unnecessary to provide for doctor bills. 
Fortunately, however, she did make T. C. U. pro- 
vision. We quote from her letter: 

“I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for 
my claim. I am so used to being well I had left no 
place in my budget for doctors’ bills, and the check 
received from the T. C. U. was certainly a Godsend.” 





Praying for thunder and light- 
ning and dew, 
We are the Hopis. 
FOURTH SPEAKER— 
We are the Cummeis, 
Grinding our nuts in the old- 
fashioned way, 


. . : , 
Winnowing seeds in our winnow- 


ing tray, 


Hunting for quail in the aa 


of the day, 

We are the Cummeis. 

ALL (together)— 

Indians all, 

But we're just as different as we 
can be, 

We’re only the same in name, you 
see, 

So please keep us straight in your 
memory, 

Indians all. 


| 





| 


You Aren't Half as Sick 
When You're Sick 
Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 





Get On the T. C. U. Payroll 
Before It Is Too Late 


Our records for many years prove that one teacher 
in five suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary 
every year because of Accident, Sickness, or Quar- 
antine. Your turn may come—it often does—when 
you least expect it. 

How fortunate it is to have T. C. U. Protection, 
when needed. Annah E. Brady, Springfield, Mass., 
writes: “I have the greatest respect and highest es- 
teem for the T. C. U. for the manner in which they 
handled my claim just recently. The sheltering um- 
brella of the T. C. U. kept me high and dry, minus 
any financial worry. It was just like getting a check 
from my own folks—fair, prompt and sympathetic.” 

While you are still in good health and free from 
injury—before it is too late—get your name on the 
“T. C. U. Payroll.” Enjoy that comfortable feeling 
of knowing that the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers stands ready to guarantee you an income 
when your regular income is cut off by reason of 
Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. 

Don’t put it off—don’t wait until it is too late 
to protect yourself under the T. C. U. umbrella. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then 
mail you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 


Please do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
847 T. C. U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
[FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To THE T. C. U., 847 T. C. U. Bipe., 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits, 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name_____. pam 





(This coupon places the sender oule no obligation) 
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WE SAY COMPARE 


@ What you pay for your room is only part of your cost of living 
in a hotel. Compare room rates, but don’t stop there. Compare food 


prices, the costs of supplementary services, of “extras.”” Compare 


what you get... in total... as well as what you pay. 


Statler guests are able to compare. Our service policies, our oper- 
ating policies, give travelers a definite, measurable unit of value... 
as near a trade-marked package as the hotel world affords. Statler | 
guests know how to add. Our pricing policies, consistently followed 
over the years, add up to the lowest-cost living afforded by any, 


good hotel. 


where the quest 











HOTELS STATLER 
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Development of Aircraft 


(Continued from page 41) 


coot. The pupils were asked to 
decide which of these birds pos- 
sessed the greatest advantages for 
flight and why. This approach 
developed a remarkable interest 
in bird study. 

C. Two simple experiments with 

paper models proved stimulat- 

ing: 

1. A half sheet of stiff note 
paper was dropped casually 
with this query, “Why does it 
fall in a zigzag course?” 
2. The same piece of paper was 
cut into the shape of the letter 
T. It was dropped head first 
and then tail first. Pupils 
were asked to explain the re- 
sults. 

III. Suggested learning situations 

or pupil experiences. 

From a list of one hundred fifty 
suggestions, a number that led to 
outstanding results are given below. 

A. Read to tell to the “B” group 
the stories of Icarus, Hermes, and 
Phaethon. 
B. Find out why Archimedes is 
named as the first person who 
contributed to aviation. 
C. We shall visit the Blooming- 
ton Airport. Make a list of in- 
formation questions you will 
wish to have answered there: 
about the port itself; about the 
planes. 

D. Make a weather chart for six 

weeks’ record, using the Inter- 

national Meteorological symbols. 

E. Find out how spruce is used 

in airplane construction and why 

it is the preferred wood of air- 
craft. 

F. On an outline map of the 

United States locate with differ- 

ent-colored gummed dots and 

flags: 
1. 25 aircraft factories, 25 air- 
craft motor factories, 25 facto- 
ries devoted to manufacture 
of aircraft accessories. 
2. United States 
Bureau Stations. 

G. Make a booklet showing the 

materials of aircraft construction. 
IV. Possible problems. 

A few of the problems studied 
are as follows: 

A. Give three reasons why air 

transportation developed so 

much later than other methods. 

B. How does a bird steer? How 

does it balance? 

C. Does a large or a small bird 

start more easily from level 

ground? Why? Give as many 
examples as you can to prove this. 

D. How is “blind” flying being 

made safe? 

E. Why is Akron, Ohio, an avia- 

tion center? 

F. The first successful airplane 

flights across the Atlantic Ocean 

were from west to east. Why? 


Weather 


G. Why will air transportation 


be a boon to Latin America? 
H. What are the chief difficulties 
a pilot has to meet? 

V. Culminating activities. 

A. As the work progressed the 

pupils wrote letters to various 

aircraft factories asking for in- 
formation. The addresses and 
much other valuable information 
were obtained from the Aircraft 

Yearbook for 1931. 

B. The group was divided into 

two committees, each with a 

chairman, to construct a Lock- 

heed Vega and a Laird Super 

Model. This was one of the 

most interesting activities. 

C. The pupils’ integrated sum- 

mary of the course was a set of 

books which they decided to 
make for the school so that other 
pupils might share the knowledge 
they had gained. Some of the 
pupils preferred to work alone; 
others chose to collaborate with 
another who shared a mutual in- 
terest. The titles of the books 
made were as follows: “History 
of Aviation”; “Heavier-than- 

Air Craft”; “Lighter-than-Air 

Craft”; “Who’s Who in Avia- 

tion”; “Materials of Aircraft 

Construction”; and “Myths of 

Flight.” 

The length of this article will not 
permit an enumeration of the 
values derived from this study. In 
the opinion of the writer, it has 
proved one of the most profitable 
and gratifying experiments from 
the standpoint of educational values 
that she has undertaken in many 
years of teaching. 
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An Activity Program for Intermediate Grades 


(Continued from page 44) 


Valley are completed. In the fifth 
grade the first half of the year is 
given to the rest of the United 
States and Canada, and the last half 
to Mexico, Central America, and 
South America. Europe, Asia, and 
Australia furnished the units for the 
sixth grade. 

Starting with the fifth year, his- 
tory units are developed. We have 
given up the plan of a unified his- 
tory and geography curriculum be- 
cause we think that there are two 
kinds of concepts to develop and 
that they are developed more effi- 
ciently when the context is sepa- 
rated. 

We want each child to have a 
clear conception of what we owe to 
the past and of the struggle which 
man has had in order to reach our 
present level of civilization. We 
also want him to appreciate the con- 
tributions of all races. If he has 
such a conception, he will want to 
aid in preserving the best elements 
of our civilization and in removing 
elements which are undesirable. In 
order to accomplish these objectives 
we have selected and developed the 
following units. 

Fifth grade— 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
Phoenicia and Palestine. 
Greece and Rome. 
Europe During the Middle Ages. 
Sixth grade— 
The Discovery and Settlement of 
America. 

The Formation of the United 
States. 

The Westward Movement. 

The Final Development of the 


We think that there should be 
new objectives not only for the de- 
velopment of content, but also for 
pupil development. The following 
objectives guide us in providing ex- 
periences in all of the cores. The 
student should acquire: 

1. Information about, and un- 
derstanding and appreciation of, 
each type of environment. 

2. Desirable personal and social 
attitudes and ideals. 

3. Certain desirable habits and 
skills such as social habits, mental 
habits, physical habits, reading and 
language habits. 

We feel that the day of the reci- 
tation and the development of the 
pupil as an ego-centric individual 
has passed. We must develop a 
spirit of co-operation and service. 
We want the children to work 
around tables instead of sitting in 
rows of seats. For this reason we 
have developed a committee method 
of teaching the social studies. Each 
committee works on a different 
phase of the unit and all members 
are trained to do research. Each 
group receives the benefit of the re- 
search done by the other groups. In 


oped than can be in the old way. 


is based upon the four steps in learn- 
ing set up by Kilpatrick: purpose, 
plan, execute, and evaluate. In the 
approach we get the child to accept 
the purpose of the unit, then he 
makes a plan in the committee. 
When gathering and presenting in- 
formation he executes his plan, and 
in the culminating activity he 
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Equalizer KOTEX 


for 20 to 30% 
greater protection, plus new 
comfort and safety 






HE next time you buy Kotex, be 

sure it is Equalizer Kotex, with 
the processed center that gives 20 to 
30% extra service. This patented 
method of protection must be used 
before you can understand all that 
it means in extra comfort and safety. 
Read the direction sheet to learn ex- 
actly how it functions. 


**Phantomized”’ ends remain 


The ends of your sanitary pad should 
not only be rounded, but also tapered 
and flattened, so that they will be 
entirely inconspicuous. Kotex has the 
famous “phantomized” ends so impor- 
tant to good grooming. Also the soft-. 
ness, absorbency, and disposability are 
exactly the same as in the Kotex you 
already know and trust so well. 

It can be worn on either side with 
equal protection. It is amazingly com- 
fortable, light in weight, but safe 
and certain in protection for those 
hours when safety is of 
greatest importance. 

And all these advan- 
tages now cost you less 
than you have ever been 
accustomed to paying for 
a fine, sanitary pad. 


Why no sanitary pad 
can be “just like the 
new Equalizer Kotex” 


Yes, it looks simple, but this 
device took 2'% years to per- 
fect. Imitations can be made, 
they will be made, butit can- 
not truthfully be said of any 


For extra safety 


During certain hours— 





the end, more concepts are devel-| such times, use Kotex 


You will note that our procedure’ 





in some cases even for 
two days—extra precau- 
tions are necessary. At 


other pad that it is like the 
New Kotex with Patented 
Equalizer. . .and this is why: 













—it took two and one-half 
years to perfect. 

2 —a board of three hundred 
women tested it. 

4 —medical authority of high 
repute checked their find- 
ings. 

4-x AND, the United States 
Government granted Pat- 


ent No. -1,863,333 to protect 
it for use of Kotex, exclusively. 


Super Size. Have a box of 
both on your shelf. 

You will want to try the 
Kotex narrow adjustable 
belt .. . the final perfection 
in sanitary comfort .. . de- 
signed to give wearing ease 
such as has never before been 


possible. 


Illustration and text copr. 1933, Kotex Co. 








Pay no more than 25c for Kotex. 
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Height - Weight 
tables and blanks; 
also Good Health 
Rules are included 
in this 16-page 
reader. 


With Outline Drawings 
to be colored-in 


rem eeng have now requested 
more than three million copies 
of ‘‘The Land of Oranges,” an illus- 
trated supplementary reader. It tells 
the story of the citrus industry in the 
manner prescribed by leading edu- 
cational authorities for first, second 
and third grades: 

Simple words and sentences. 
Large type. Colored illustrations and 
outline drawings to be colored by 


; picture on the cover. 
| 6. Practice buying and selling 
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as the need for them arose during 
the development of the unit, and 
were gradually listed on a large 
chart and posted in the room. Some 
of them were as follows: 

1. Arrange a display of pottery— 
bowls, trays, pitchers, etc., on the! 
library table. 
| 2. On other tables, display mats 
| woven with paper and wool yarn. 
| 3. Make a large wigwam and dec- 
orate it with designs cut from paper 
and with skins. 
| 4. Make sand-table representa- 
tions of wigwam and pueblo homes; 





§. Write letters to our teachers 
describing an imaginary visit to an 
Indian Reservation. Display these 
letters in a booklet with an Indian 


things, such as mats, pop corn, In- 
dian dolls, etc., at the fair. Choose 
the best workers to take charge of 
the exhibits. 

7. Learn how to tell stories well 
and participate in the Story Hour 
on Fair Day. 

8. Make an exhibit of pictures of 
Indian Life on bulletin boards. 

9. Prepare class reports on the 
homes of Indians—the wigwam and 


pueblo; the kinds of food and how 





it was prepared; how the Indians 
made pottery. “Broadcast” these 
reports from a make-believe micro- 
phone on Fair Day. 

10. Make pictures of Indian de- 
signs. Write the meaning of each 
design below the picture. Display 
on a chart. 

11. Learn Indian songs and games 
for Fair Day. 








children. Height-weight tables with 
record blank. Good health rules. 

Billy and Betty, visiting Uncle 
Jim’s ranch in California, follow the 
orange from the time the trees afe 
planted until the ripe fruit reaches 
the market. 

Send the coupon now for your | 
free supply, stating quantity required | 
for your classes (one for each pupil). | 


| Each student teacher held confer- 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist | 


UNIFORMLY GOOD 
ORANGES e LEMONS 


SEND COUPON 


Cauirornia Faurr Growers EXCHANGE 
Div. 310-A, Box 530, Station C 
Los Angeles, California 





Please send me__ copies of ““The Land 
of Oranges”’—one for each of my pupils. 


Name __. Grade_ 





Name of School 
School Address__ a 
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12. Make beads and bracelets from 
shelled corn; dolls from the corncob. 
Display these on a table for mis- 
cellaneous exhibits. 

13. Study the spelling of words 
about Indian Life—wigwam, corn, 
fish, roots, etc.—and have a spelling 
match between two “tribes.” 

14. Make price tags for the articles 
to be sold; make tickets for ad- 
mission. 


ences with her particular group to 
decide on the undertaking for 
which it would be responsible. 
When these decisions were present- 
ed at a general class meeting, the dis- 
covery was made that some of these 
group selections overlapped. After 
discussion, the following plan was 
adopted: 

1. All groups might practice for 
the dances, music, story-telling, and 
games. On the day preceding the 
fair, a selection would be made of 
those who had developed the high- 
est skill in these activities. 

2. Each group might select a 
special type of work, such as pot- 
tery-making, and be responsible for 
that particular exhibit. This plan 





would not deprive others of par- 


A Classroom Indian Fair 
(Continued from page 18) 


ticipation, provided they were 
carrying on their individual respon- 
sibilities satisfactorily. Each group 
would send its products to the group 
assuming responsibility for that 
particular exhibit. 


INDIAN Fam Day 


A few days before the fair, an as- 
sembly of all the groups was held to 
plan a program of activities for that 
eventful day. There was a joyful 
surprise when the children found 
that their own daily program of 
work was the central activity of the 
fair! The suggestion that some be 
dressed as Indians and some as “pale 
faces” on Fair Day was applauded 
vigorously. Copies of the daily 
program, as affected by this enter- 
prise, were sent to the patrons. An 
Indian Fair poster, containing the 
program, was exhibited in the front 
hall of the building. 

On the morning of the fair both 
“pale faces” and Indians came prop- 
erly dressed for the occasion. The 


student teachers, with their pupil! | 3 


committees, had arranged all the 
exhibits after school hours the day 
before. The two largest classrooms, 
with connecting doors, were used 
for the fair. 

One of the most attractive ex- 
hibits was the display of pictures. 
For several weeks the children and 
teachers had been collecting and 


studying pictures of Indian Life.| 


Many were mounted on red paper 
and posted on a large sheet of heavy 
brown wrapping paper stretched 
across the blackboard in the front 
room. ‘To the left of this exhibit 
stood a wigwam about five feet 
high. It was decorated with designs 
made by the children and with ani- 
mal skins furnished by the first 
grade. Behind it were real pine 
trees, to represent a forest. A few 
feet away was a large sand table on 
which were portrayed two types of 
Indian homes—the wigwam and the 
pueblo. In another part of the 
room were two tables containing ex- 
hibits of pottery and miscellaneous 
articles made by the children. 
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SELBY SHOE 


MIRACLE 


amayes club women 








Invisible, featherweight “ARCH 
BRIDGE” — SELBY patent... 
makes possible ideal combina- 
tion of smarter fashions, luxu- 
rious comfort and longer wear 





@A miracle in women’s shoes! That tells the 
story of the tiny, invisible Selby “Arch-bridge.” 

Feather-light, it adds no perceptible weight. 
Inconspicuous, it interferes in no way with the 
stylists’ smart designs. Yet, so bridge-like is 
its strength that it provides the firm, unyield- 
ing support for the vital outer arch that nature 
intended — and which no other shoe in the 
world provides for the female foot. 


In the new, beautifully styled Arch Preserver 
models, the foot is smartly dressed. Yet you 
tread naturally. The causes of tired, aching feet, 
cramped nerves, strained muscles, are ended. 


The whole shoe fits you—scientifically makes 
up for the unnatural strains caused by wearing 
shoes with heels. 

Forget any impressions you may have about so- 
called comfort shoes. Start anew. See this “mir- 
acle”’ of shoe-making demonstrated. Feast your 
eyes upon the fashionable new Selby models. 


October Fashion Event 


Leading shoe and department stores are holding 
a special Selby October Fashion Event to which 


In the smaller connecting room| you are invited. Try on a pair of Selby Shoes. 
were mounted pictures on bulletin) pay 


boards, woven mats of paper, and a 
sand table representing Indian 
methods of cooking. 
Notwithstanding the seeming at- 
tractiveness of these exhibits, the 
pupil-teacher activities in carrying 
on the regular daily program of 
work enlisted the greatest ‘admira- 
tion of the visitors at the fair. Both 
“pale faces” and Indians wore head- 
bands which they had designed. 
Visitors came and went during the 
morning, but the children paid little 
heed to them. They seemed to take 
a lively interest in the work of the 
daily program. They read stories 
of Indian Life from readers, played 
(Continued on page 65) 











A famous personality ‘Ss your tie 
“Why should I wear Arch Preserver Shoes?” 
Write for this interesting Free Booklet. 





THE SELBY SHOE COMPANY 
1012 -7th Ave., Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The “NEILA”"— an unusual day- 
time oxford. Many others 
to choose from. 








SELBY 


ARCH PRESERVER SHOES 


Prices $8.50 to $12.50; Slightly higher west of Rockies 
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A Classroom Indian Fair 
(Continued from page 64) 


buying and selling of Indian wares, | fees from the sale of candy, pop 
sang Indian songs, and played In- | corn, and souvenirs, the sum was five 
dian games. The two most interest- | dollars. It was agreed that most of 
ing periods were the Spelling Match| this fund might be spent on a 
and the Story Hour. For carrying | Christmas party to be given for the 
on the match, the pupils’ teams patrons of the grade. 
were designated as “tribes’—the At the beginning of the next 
Sioux vs. the Ojibwas. week all the questions on the study 
After these periods the doors were | chart were reviewed orally, and a 
closed to visitors. The supervisor | true-false test followed. The state- 
called for a report of the Senet. | connie of the test were on food, 
When the small entrance fees of five | clothing, shelter, and transporta- 
cents for adults and a penny for | tion, as related to Indian Life. The 
school children were added to the | median score was above B. 





The Song, “H’A-ti-ra” 


By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


This song, found on page 18, If the song is to be used in con- 
conforms in rhythm, style, andj nection with a dance, traditional 
feeling with the original Pawnee | Pawnee properties would be green 
ceremonial song and dance celebrat- | mantles and scarfs, stalks of corn, 
ing the gift of corn to man. 
word, “H’A-ti-ra,” is composed of about the head, with yellow tassels 
“A-ti-ra,” meaning the corn, and|of corn fastened to the wreaths in 
thé prefix, “H,” signifying the such a manner as to stand above the 
breath of life. forehead. 

I have used few words in the text The dance should comprise sway- 
of the song, in the tradition of real ing, rhythmic movements simulat- 
Indian songs, in which words are ing the movement of the corn in the 
always subservient to melody, wind; the raising and lowering of 
rhythm, and emotional expression. |the stalks of corn carried in the 
In many cases they are not words at | hands of the dancers; and gestures 
all, merely the repetition of voca- | with the arms expressive of the giv- 
bles attached to the melody. ing and receiving of good gifts. 




























. Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
» travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 





el her 


chew gum... 


Mth good for het 


F children like chewing gum, 
I let them chew it and enjoy it. 
Particularly is it good for three-to- 
six-year-olds, the proper develop- 
ment of whose jaws makes all the 
difference in the world whether 
their permanent teeth come in 
straight or crowded. For older 
children it helps scrub the teeth, 





massage the gums and supply some 
of that much needed chewing exer- 
cise which the modern daily diet for 
most part is so deficient in. Ask 
any scientific dentist the relation 
between chewing gum and health 
today; especially is it being recom- 
mended after meals. There is a 
reason, a time and place for chew- 


ing gum. 


N-21 





Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 





The |and wreaths of corn leaves worn | 
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7 OUT YESTERDAY._A ZERO | 
AGAIN TODAY, YOU'LL 
NEVER BE PROMOTED | ~ 
_| AT THIS RATE, JOHNNY | 































F] ESPECIALLY JOHNNY BROWN 












HE’S OUT SO MUCH 





WHY NOT TRY A CLEAN 
HANDS CONTEST IT'S 
A BIG HELP IN KEEPING 

ATTENDANCE UP 




















GOOD FOR YOU, JOHNNY! A 100% 


MISSED A SINGLE DAY THIS MONTH, 
BETTER MARKS, TOO! 

















CLEAN HANDS SCORE AND YOU HAVEN'T 


Start a Clean Hands Contest now 


__. and watch attendance improve! 


—— HANDS... that’s a 
splendid weapon against ab- 
sence-causing colds and sore throats 
that often start in the classroom. 
Books, erasers, chalk are used in 
common—and there are germs 
on almost everything we touch. 
The finest health safeguard is a 
Clean Hands Contest, as more than 
200,000 teachers have discovered! 


The whole class will co-operate 
—even the “bad” boy will join in 
whole-heartedly. A Clean Hands 
Contest is fun from the start. 





4 simple steps 


| First: Tell how germs lurk on al- 


most everything we touch, breed- 


| ing sickness. Explain that 27 germ 


diseases may be spread by hands, 
according to the famous Life Ex- 
tension Institute. Second: Divide 


| your class into squads — appoint 


chiefs. Third: Instruct pupils to 


HEALTH 


wash hands often — always before 
meals —with Lifebuoy Health Soap. 
For Lifebuoy’s purifying lather re- 
moves not only dirt, but germs as 
well! Fourth: Tell them to keep tabs. 
Each hand-washing counts a point. 
Squad chiefs report weekly — the 
highest scorers to be posted on the 
Clean Hands Honor Roll. 


How they'll all strive for this goal! 
Soon keeping hands clean will be- 
come second nature. Attendance- 
ruining absences will dwindle — 
marks noticeably improve. 


Wonderful for complexion 


Use Lifebuoy to protect your own 
health, to bring new complexion 
beauty. Deep- 
cleanses, refreshes 
clogged pores— 
makes the skin glow 
with health. Try 
Lifebuoy today. 








us. 











LIFEBUOY 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
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ACK they come, filled 
with vacation energy. 
Help them keep their health. 
Good health and good marks 
go hand in hand. 


Kellogg’s PEP is particu- 
larly good for children. It 
provides essential elements 
for strength and energy. 
And PEP has just enough 
bran to be mildly laxative. 
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Back 
to school 
with 


PEP 








We will be glad to send you 
special material for instruct- 
ing children in the right 
rules of health. Pamphlets on 
nutrition, diets, and other 
material dealing with health. 


When writing, state the 
grade you teach. Home Eco- 
nomicsDepartment, WR. 
Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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@ The care of the nails (too often a 
prosaic subject to children) is now 
enlivened by a gay little booklet by 
Cutex. 


In simple, lilting verse it tells the 
story of two children, Joan and John, 
who are “shining examples” of good 
grooming. Complete manicure direc- 
tions are given in such a way that 
children will both enjoy and under- 
stand them. Quaintly illustrated 
with charming child-like drawings, 
the booklet will delight teachers as 


Suggests... teaching 
care of the nails in a 
and entertaining way 


well as children. 

There is no advertising in the 
booklet, which simply phrases an 
authentic manicure method, recog- 
nized by leading dermatologists, in a 
manner which will appeal to children. 

The care of the hands is an im- 
portant part of the things a child 
should learn about health, cleanli- 
ness, and self-respect. And it is a 
lesson easily learned, because so 
pleasant, when it is taught by means 
of this amusing Cutex booklet. 
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NortHaM WARREN No. of Students 


Northam Warren, Dept. 10-N-3, 191 Hudson Street, New York, N. We 
Please send me your Cutex Educational Assortment, including manicure 


chart and the new booklets for school children. 





New York, Montreal, 
London, Paris 


Name of Teacher. 


Name of School 


Average Age___Clasa__ 








Address. 
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How Words Work for Us—Nouns 


(Continued from page 47) 


For example, you may say, “I met 
a boy.” You did not name any 
particular boy. Therefore the 
noun, boy, is a common noun. If 
you had said, “I met Charles,” then 
the noun, Charles, would be a prop- 
er noun, because you named a cer- 
tain boy. Try to think out the 
main difference between a proper 
noun and a common noun. You 
should have statements very much 
like these: 

A proper noun is a special name 
meant for only one person or thing. 

A proper noun is always written 
with a capital letter. 

Remember that all nouns that are 
not proper nouns will be common 
nouns. 

Exercise IV— 

Below is a long list of nouns. As 
they are here written, they are com- 
mon nouns. Copy the nouns, and 
opposite each one write some cor- 
responding proper noun, thus: 


building Art Institute 
statesman Daniel Webster 
1. actress 18. fable 
2. artist 19. farmer 
3. avenue 20. fort 
4. aviator 21. friend 
§. baker 22. general 
6. barber 23. girl 
7. book 24. goddess 
8. boy 25. governor 
9. cat 26. hero 
10. city 27. heroine 
11. continent 28. holiday 
12. country 29. horse 
13. day "30. inventor 
14. discoverer 31. judge 
15. doctor 32. king 
16. dog 33. lady 
17. emperor 34. lake 





35. lord 48. religion 
36. magazine 49. river 
37. man 50. ship 
38. month Sl. star 
39. newspaper 52. state 
40. officer 53. street 

| 41. opera 54, teacher 

| 42. orator 55. uncle 
43. park 56. vessel 
44. picture 57. volcano 
45. poet 58. war 
46. president 59. woman 
47. queen 60. youth 


Some of the proper nouns will be 
suggested from the reading that you 
have done in geography, in history, 
and elsewhere. 

Exercise V— 

_ Read again the first part of Les- 
‘son Two. Are you quite clear as to 
the difference between proper and 
common nouns? Let us think of 
all the uses we have for proper 
nouns. Study carefully these ex- 
amples. 


1. I was born on May 5, 1922. 

2. This year my birthday fell on 
Friday. ; 

3. I received many presents. One 
came from far-away China; another 
came from Seattle, Washington. 


Do what it tells in the following 
sentences. 


Write the names of the days of the 
week; of the months of the year. If 
you are not sure of the spelling, ask 
your teacher for help. 

Write three sentences like the first 
one above. 
| Write the names of five towns in 
five different states. See the third sen- 
tence above. 


| Epirortat Note: The second article in 
this series, dealing with the verb, will ap- 
| pear in a later issue of the INSTRUCTOR. 








“Indian Sun Priest” —Frank E. Schoonover 
(Continued from page 15) 


gave a great deal of time to study- 
ing the Indians of the North and 
Northwest. He traveled on snow- 
shoes and by canoe, and filled every 
minute making sketches or photo- 


graphs, getting a keener insight in- 
to the life of the Indian. 


The results of these observations 
he recorded in illustrated stories and 
articles, many of which have been 
published in Harper’s and Scribner's 
magazines, 

The Ojibwas of the James Bay 
country were very fond of having 
Mr. Schoonover make sketches of 
them, and adopted him as a member 
of their tribe. They gave him the 
name of Miss-a-nog-a-neegan, which 
means “picture-making man.” 

Mr. Schoonover has not restricted 
himself to Indians. He spends a 
portion of each year discovering 
some part of the “unknown world,” 
believing fully that an artist cannot 
paint truthfully unless he knows his 
subject first-hand. His sketching 
expeditions have taken him to 
Europe, to the tropics, and to the 


islands of the Pacific; and his studio 
is a museum of gifts which he has 
received from the people with 
whom he has come in contact. 

Because of this, his paintings have 
a richness of detail that is very real. 
He has made us feel sure that he was 
inside the sun priest’s tent, and that 
we are looking at a portrait of an 
actual person—a portrait that could 
be painted only after close associa- 
tion with the tribe. 

During the last few years, Mr. 
Schoonover has been painting mu- 
rals, all depicting outdoor life. 
Some of the most recent ones repre- 
sent the days of Spanish pirates. 

The artist takes such keen joy in 
creating his paintings that his work 
has lightness, richness of color, and 
a fine touch of insight into human 
nature. He is remarkable at ex- 
pressing motion through seeming 
stillness, and color through white. 
icture 


Miss 
will be 


EpitorraL Note: Our _ cover 
next month, and the subject o 
Eckford’s picture study lesson, 


“The Mayflower Compact, 1620,” painted 
by J. L. G. Ferris. 
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B. 


advantages for farming are: 


c 
and go to other parts of the state, 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Unit in Agriculture | 


(Continued from page 54) 


We found that Callaway’s 


1. Location almost in the cen- 
ter of the state makes it nearer 
the large markets of Kansas 
City and St. Louis. This saves 
time and cost in shipping. 

2. Climate. 


a) Temperature suited to 
agriculture. 
6) Rainfall sufficient for 


agriculture and most of it 
falling in the growing sea- 
son. 
3. A surface mostly rolling. 
4. A soil nearly all of which is 
fertile enough for agriculture, 
especially for the growing of 
such crops as corn and wheat. 





If we should leave Callaway 


would we find that the other 


parts of the state are as well stock and poultry are raised, and 
suited for agriculture as our|there are rich forests. 


county? 
V. Study of cotton. 

A. Activities. 
1. Study cotton bolls. 
2. Study pictures of cotton in- 
dustry. 
3. Study samples of cotton 
cloth. 

B. Results. 
We find that most of our 


clothing is made from cotton and 
that cotton grows in the south- 
eastern part of our state. 

VI. General activities. 


bh wh 


A. Study the relief map of 
Missouri. 

B. On the sand table plot the 
relief map of Missouri. 

C. Plant corn and sow wheat 
in the regions best suited to 
those crops, and in the rugged 
Ozark region put out small 
twigs to represent trees, 

D. Have Corn and Wheat 
quarrel over which is the 
more important. Two pupils 
will represent Corn, and two 
Wheat. The eighth-grade class 
will act as judge. (The deci- 
sion will probably be that we 
cannot well get along without 
either, the purpose of the quar- 
rel being to emphasize the im- 
portance of each crop.) Some 
of the arguments which Corn 
will use will be pictures of 
fat hogs and cattle. Some of 
the arguments which Wheat 
will use will be pictures of 
bread, cakes, and different 


kinds of breakfast foods. 





E. Make a “moving picture” 
representing agriculture in Cal- 
laway County, and cut out and 
mount pictures of horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. 
F. Hold a school fair on Friday 
afternoon. Have pupils bring 
as many specimens of farm 
products from home as they 
can; the ones who bring un- 
usual specimens may _ give 
special reports. 

G. Write a vegetable play. 
H. Make health posters to em- 


phasize the importance of 
fruits and vegetables, in our 
diet. 


VII. Summary of information. 
Farming is the basic or founda- 
tion industry in Missouri. The 
principal crops are corn, wheat, 
fruits, vegetables, and cotton. Live 


Our best 
wheat and corn lands are on the 
prairies or river plains; the Ozark | 
region is rough and not easily culti- 
vated, and is devoted to forests and 
fruit raising. 

Missouri is well located at the 
center of industry near good 
markets. Its temperature and rain- 
fall are well suited to farming, and 
the growing season insures against 
damage by frosts. Its surface is| 
rolling, providing for proper drain- 
age; and its soil is fertile, varied, 
and well suited to abundant yield | 
and a wide variety of crops. 
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Tests on Fire Safety 


(Continued from page 52) 


Key To Test 
cure 5. damage 
. carelessness 6. dangerous 
master 7. out 
. control 8. falls 


EEP it out of the children’s way— 
the hand that holds the handker- 
chief when you blow your nose. Don’t 
let them touch anything it has touched. 
It is dangerous. It leaves a trail of infec- 
tion wherever it happens to rest! 
Through countless tiny openings in 
cotton or linen weave, germs pass as 
through ‘a sieve. Surrounded by mucus, 
they stick to fingers. Hands touch door- 
knobs, chair backs, toys. Everywhere, 
germs are deposited, germs proved by 
scientific test to be still alive, active and 
infectious after half an hour or more. 


Stop this menace 


'No one would willingly let his hands 
become such a menace to his family. 
| Therefore, during colds, put aside hand- 
kerchiefs and use only Kleenex! 

Kleenex is far closer in texture than 
the finest of woven materials. Its power- 
fully absorbent fibres retain mucus, hold 
germs fast until the tissue is destroyed. 
It keeps fingers clean, hands safe. 

You use a fresh Kleenex tissue every 
time, clean and dry, soft and soothing to 





9. fire 13. collect 
10. children 14. clear 

11. mice 15. fire alarm 
12. uncorked 16. signal 


17, screaming 





Hands off ; 
that child! 


if you’ve touched a 


cold-filled handkerchief 





Handkerchief Kleenex | 
magnified 64 times magnified 64 times 
See above why germs pass through hand- 
kerchiefs as througha sieve—why Kieenex 
stops them! Actual tests show Kieenex 
leaves approximately 1/1000 as man 

erms on your fingers as handkerchiefs 
0. That's why hands spread germs when 
you use a hanakerchie , while Kleenex is 
safe, protects the family from catching 


your cold. 
Iltustrations and text copr. 1933, Kleenex Co, 











inflamed membranes — infinitely more 
comfortable than rough, cold-soaked 
handkerchiefs that rub noses raw! 


Pay no more than 25 cents 


Gone is the unsanitary practice of con- 
stantly carrying back to your infected 
nose germs it has once expelled! Gone 
the job of washing dirty handkerchiefs. 
Costs less than laundering handkerchiefs. 
And the patented pull-out box assures 
economy—hands, when taking tissues, 
can’t contaminate or mess up other sheets. 

Regular package or roll, only 25c; 
also extra-size tissues, smartly edged 
’Kerfs, and the new handy Pocket Packet. 
At drug, dry goods, department stores. 


KLEENEX «..,...cc2 TISSUES 
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ie 
Banana Land 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


Physical Activities in 


10. It can be continued from one 
recess to another without a break, 
by simply taking it up where it was 
left off, thereby motivating itself. 


Because baseball is a game that is 
'played from the time a child is able 
|to swing a bat, it is not surprising 
||that it has become the national game 
lof this country. A regulation in- 
'door or playground ball should be 
‘used with a hardwood bat. For 
obvious reasons, hard balls such as 
are used in high school, college, or 





allowed on the playground. 
| Soccer satisfies the instinct to 


























/ a 


kick and is a desirable playground 
game if played by rule. Aimless 
|kicking of the ball should not be 
‘permitted. A soccer ball may be 
|used for other games, such as Dodge 
‘Ball or Battle Ball. 

| Ante-over is a time-honored but 


\delightful game that has been pop- 











RADIO 
HEALTH PROJECT | ten-cent sponge ball or a tennis ball 


BRINGS SPIRIT OF 
ADVENTURE TO 
SCHOOLROOM 


Work of Two Leading Educators 


ERE is a true story of how 

some boys and girls in the third 
and fourth grades carried on an in- 
teresting activity in their search for 
health facts, under the guidance of 
two outstanding school authorities. 
Profusely illustrated and with forty- 
four pagesoflively text, “RadioBound 
for Banana Land” shows how real life 
and real health facts can combine 
happily with the play life of the child: 
Makes the gathering of information 
truly an exciting adventure. 

When health study is linked with 
the child’s everyday interests, as in 
this project, it becomes a fascinating 
subject. Thus the formation of good 
health habits follows naturally. 

Coupon brings free copies to teach- 
ers of third and fourth grades in suf- 
ficient quantities for classroom use. 
ALSO a bright, new, 
six-color Health Pos- ri 
ter, free. This offer 
is good only in the 
United States. 


wy 


“AMERICAN 


MEDICAL 
ASSN 


\ Comenatege 7 
Clip Coupon NOW! 











1-10-33 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Educational! Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send copies of ‘Radio Bound” 
and one new Health Poster for my room, free. 


UI eeinerini stecncnsdensisinteneenetlinsaiasaiiitainetiavetitaibidamaannenia 
Street 

City..... — 
Grade No. of pupils 


This offer good only in United States. 




















ular for generations. It is a more 
‘informal type of game, and the 
‘older pupils usually encourage the 
smaller ones to play, because they 
are more easily “soaked” with the 
ball in the race around the school- 
house when the ball is caught. A 


Hard balls should not be 


game. 
allowed. 





Duck on a Rock, Old Sow, and op- 


| posite-line games such as Dare Base, | Pupils get very dirty, an objection-| 
j . ’ . . 
Black Tom, Prisoner's Base, and able feature because it is not pos-| 


Run, Sheep, Run, will hold the in- 


terest of the entire school periodi- 
cally and are wholesome activities. 


ones are again desired by the older 
ones, since they are easily caught 
and therefore make valuable prison- 
ers. 

A quarter-inch hemp rope is an 
invaluable and inexpensive piece of 
playground equipment. 
five feet of rope will furnish 
amusement for a large group of 
children and provide splendid ex- 
ercise. There are many variations 
of rope jumping that all children 
know, and others that they will 
'work out themselves with arbitrary 
‘rules for each. Games such as 
\Follow the Leader, Rock the Cradle, 
‘and so on, have definite rules. 
Much skill is often developed in the 
‘double jump, or jumping two ropes 
‘at once. Children pride themselves 
on their ability to do “salt and 
|pepper,” “high water,” “skim the 
imilk,” and “back door.” Other 
| Variations are jumping the rope and 
|touching the toes at the same time, 
jumping on all fours, jumping on 
first one foot and then the other, 
and making a complete turn in the 
air while jumping. 

When there are only two or three 
very small children, as sometimes 
happens in rural schools, individual 








11. It requires little equipment. | 


Quoits (or Horseshoes), Shinny, | 


Twenty-| 


Rural Schools—Part I 


(Continued from page 17) 


skip ropes should be encouraged. 
| When everything else palls, Tug-of- 
War is always good amusement. 


UNDESIRABLE GAMES 


There are a few games not suit- 
able for playground use in small 
schools. ‘The first among these is 
regulation basket ball. It is not 
advised because of the many intri- 





‘the game, and the fact that it must 
be closely supervised if played cor- 
rectly. It is a highly specialized 


|professional leagues should not be|game that only a few may play at a| 
time, and they must be near the| 


same size to make the game interest- 
‘ing. It can become very rough, and 
ithe larger boys have a tendency to 


|monopolize the game, so that the| 


j\teacher must devote her entire at- 
tention to a few to the neglect of 
ithe others. However, a basket or 
‘two on the playground where the 
pupils may practice “shooting 
|baskets” is quite a different matter, 
and may be regarded as an interest- 
‘ing and desirable activity. This, like 
jany other game, must be supervised, 
because correct form is essential to 
acquiring of skill. 

Regulation football may also be 
considered undesirable for small 


are the best types to use for this| schools for much the same reasons as_ 


basket ball. It requires a definite 
‘number of players, a great deal of 
rules and_ involved. 


are many 


|sible to provide clean clothing. If 
ithe teacher firmly forbids a foot- 
ball on the school grounds from the 


In opposite-line games, the little| very beginning, many complications| 


will be avoided. It is an easy mat- 
\ter to substitute more suitable 
'games that are just as interesting. 

Most relay games belong to the 
'gymnasium rather than to the play- 
\ground. They are highly organ- 
ized, require strict discipline for 
obtaining the best results, and the 
pupils do not like them so well as 
the more informal games. 

A very old and very dangerous 
game is Snap the Whip. There is 
no object or point to be won, and 
\children have been badly hurt play- 
jing it, since the smaller ones are 
usually put on the end. Obviously 
[this game should be banned from 
the playground. 

Playing marbles is a doubtfu 
activity because the game is anti- 
social. Since marbles are difficult to 
identify, the more cunning pupils 
are able to gather in as many as 
they choose, therefore encouraging 
gambling of a sort. Children sit 
around on the ground when it is 
damp, thereby inviting colds. 
There is little or no exercise con- 
‘nected with a marble game, and 
‘team work is negligible. 


EpiTor1aAL Note: Part II of this article 
| will appear in an early issue. 








cate rules and penalties involved in| 


space, and excludes the girls. The} p 
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IJ REDUCED MY HIPS 9 INCHES,” 
| writes Miss Jean Healy...“I reduced 
| from 43 inches to 34% inches”. . . writes 
| Miss Brian. 

@ So many of our customers are delighted 
with the wonderful! results obtained with 
this Perforated Rubber Reducing Girdle 
that we want you to try it for 10 days at 
our expense! 


Massage-Like Action Reduces Quickly! 
@ The Girdle may be worn next to the 
body with perfect safety for it is ventilated 
to allow the skin to breathe. It works con- 
stantly while you walk, work, or sit. . . its 
massage-like action gently but persistently 
eliminating fat with every move you make. 
Now you can be your slimmer self with- 
out strenuous exercise, diet or drugs! 





‘Don’t Wait Any Longer... Act Today 
|@ You can prove to yourself quickly and 
| definitely in 10 days whether or not this 
— efficient girdle will reduce your waist 
and hips THREE INCHES! You do not 
need to risk one penny .. . try it for 10 
| days ... at no cost! 


THE COUPON BRINGS YOU FREE BOOKLET AND 
| SAMPLE OF THE VENTILATED PERFOLASTIC RUBBER 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 


Dept. 8910, 41 EAST 42nd ST., New York, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing 
and illustrating the new Perfolastic Reduci 
Girdle, also sample of $etocees Rubber —~ 
particulars of your 10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Name 
Address 


| City State 


| Use Coupon or Send Name and Address on Posen Post Card 
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bowl, blanket, bracelet, sand paint- 
ing, or tent or drum design is a vis- 
ual expression of an event, a prayer, 
ahymn, a story. No design is made 
without meditation, clear thinking, 
and a good deal of feeling. Because 
all this precedes the actual painting, 
the doing can be spontaneous and 
fresh in quality. 

If we read very much about In- 
dian craft and art, we learn that 
basketry was the first of the crafts, 
and, because the material deter- 
mined the nature of the design, the 
basket weaver grew to have a sense 
of order, uniformity, and symmetry. 
His sense of fitness of design to 
shape and use was so true that we 
see it perfectly reflected in his handi- 
work, 

Pottery developed along with bas- 
ketry. It is said that from mud- 
covered, fire-baked baskets came the 
idea of pottery. Whatever the 
origin, this we know, that for a long 
time basket designs were used on 
pottery. 

In sand painting, pictures on 
tents and rocks, and clay images, the 
artist could let his thoughts dictate 
the design. There could be more 
freedom in realism, though the In- 
dian is like the child in his symbolic 
expression. He prefers to depict the 


spirit of the object rather than the|the dry regions of the Southwest; 
outer form. That is why, unless we|hence the symbols for rainfall, 


know the key to his symbolism, we 
cannot always read the messages 
that are painted on pottery or know 
the meaning of rug designs, though 
we may find great harmony in the 
arrangement of lines and spaces and 
color. 

The young child finds joy in 
studying about the Indians, for they 
are a childlike race, and their ad- 
ventures, songs, and sports have a 
great appeal, particularly to second- 
and third-graders. Merely to play 
Indians is not educational. There 
must be work and thought. The 
class must be Indians. That means 
learning a great deal about the 
habits, customs, and history of 
these people who are natives of our 
country. To-day there is a wealth 
of excellent material written for the 
young reader as well as for the 
teacher. A great deal of this history 
comes from the records which the 
Indians have left through their 
crafts, their arts, and their cere- 
monials. 

What are some of the things that 
children want to do when they are 
studying about the Indians? Very 
likely you will hear comments some- 
what as follows: 

“We ought to have a wigwam for 
the big chief.” 

“Miss ———— knows an Indian 
song that she will teach us, and we 
can make up a dance to go with it. 
We will need drums and bows and 
arrows and costumes. May we 
make them in art class?” 


Indian Symbolism in Design 


(Continued from page 24) 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


“Last year the third grade made 
Indian bowls. May we?” 


for our room like those that the 
Navajo mother made.” 

“I made up a poem yesterday. It 
sounds like a song the Indians sing. | 
Don't you want me to say it for 
you?” 

With requests for things to do 
comes the question of how to do 
them. What materials’ to use for 
the wigwam? How best to paint 
it? How did Indians make their 
drums? Someone suggests large tin 
coffee cans with the open top and 
the bottom covered with heavy 
muslin and then shellacked, to give 
a semblance of animal skin. What) 
designs should be painted on the 
drums? For costumes brown cam- 
bric, unbleached muslin, meal sacks, 
or cotton crépe are suggested. De- 
signs can be applied with crayon, 
paint, or beads. To all the questions 
there are answers, and in most cases 
the children will find them. There-| 
in lies the value of such an activity. 

In each case, everything made 
will need a design. That is where 
the.songs, myths, ceremonial rites, 
and crafts of the Indian can help 
the child. From these he will learn 
‘that water is of great importance in 








| . 
storm, river, and pool are the most 


|ancient and the most abundant. He 
will learn that the symbols for water 
are associated with those creatures 
found near the water, as the frog, 
tadpole, and snake. To tell the 
story the artist uses symbols for 
words, just as we use letters of the 
alphabet. | 

Feathers for decoration and as 
symbols are important with the 
Pueblos and Hopis. A_ turkey 
feather is said to mean rain, and an 
eagle feather signifies war. As we 
learned in the story of the ceremon- 
lial bowl, the open line signifies life. 
'The snake and lightning, because 
they strike in much the same way, 
lare synonymous to the Indian; the 
number four is sacred to him. 
|Clouds, sky, and mountains are to 
ibe found often, because of their 
| importance. 
| Now to understand all this, a key 
jis necessary. Although each tribe 
has symbols of its own invention, 
and individuals within the tribe 
have special signs, still there are cer- 
tain key symbols that are used again 
|and again. Some of the symbols are 
reproduced in connection with this 
article, and also certain designs 
taken from pottery, weaving, and 
painting, that they might illustrate 
how the symbol is used to build up 
a pattern. 

Can you imagine a richer oppor- 
tunity for young children than to 
live a subject colorfully, to discover, 











“I think we could weave a rug| 








(Continued on page 70) 
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‘Exciting Fun for Your School Party! 


2O Bic... DELICIOUS 
HALLOWE'EN NOVELTIES 
ie — ao / | 5 O 
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URPRISE the children this Hal- 
lowe’en with these new candy 
novelties! Each one different from 
anything they’ve ever seen. And 
so delicious! In clever designs, all 
gaily decorated, all carefully cov- 
ered with brilliant Cellophane. 
Ghosts, goblins, cats, witches, brooms, 
dolls, clowns—all in the spooky, hila- 
rious spirit of Hallowe’en. Every one 
made of pure, wholesome, delicious Charms candies, 
approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. What 
fun to eat, or take home when the party is over. 

And the cost is so little—only $1.50 for the big 
box of 20 novelties. (For other assortments see 
coupon). Generous discounts for group orders. See 
coupon for these savings. 

Money Back Guarantee. Send the coupon now. If 
you are not delighted with the novelties received, 
simply return them within 10 days, and we will 
promptly refund your money. 





Games to Play—with Prizes 


for Everyone—75c each set 


A delightful way to amuse the children. 
Here are 3 clever sets of games that will 
add real fun and laughter to the party— 
with directions, and materials, in the 
form of delicious, Cellophane-wrapped 
Charms candies. Each set contains nov- 
elty prizes for 3 different games. Why not 
include these sets of games with your 
order. Check coupon, 


SET NO.1 
3 Spook Games 
40 pieces. A big car- 
amel, one for every 
child—20 prizes in 
all, with directions 
for 3 games. 








SE SY RR rg 


CHARMS SALES CO., Dept. K-7, Newark, N. J. 

Please send me postpaid the Charms Hallowe'en As- 
sortments checked below. I enclose $.......... (check 
or money order). Candy is to be sent to me all charges 


SET NO. 2 
3 President 
Coin Games 

40 packages of deli- 


cious candy, and & prepaid. East of Mississippi West of Mississippi 
metal president coin O Box of 20 $1.50 $1.75 
for each child. 10 0) Box of 30 $2.25 $2.55 
prizes for the win- ) Box of 40 $3.00 $3.35 


(10% off if order is for $5.00 or more) 
(15% off if order is for $10.00 or more) 
(1) Game Set No. 1 Tbe 95c 
{] Game Set No. 2 T5e 
CL) Game Set No. 3 75¢ 


ning teams, with di- 
rections for 3 games. 


Set No. 3—2 Hallowe'en Mask Games 


40 pieces. Caramel, one for every child and 
10 false faces for prizes, with directions 
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City : : 

l NOTE:—If you prefer, you need NOT send money 

I now. Just mail coupon and your order will be sent | 
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parcel post, C.0.D. You simply pay postman proper 
amount, plus few cents collection charges. | 
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SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOGUE 


We have just published a new handy-size catalogue which fully describes all of 
the Owen publications for teachers and schools, including: Helpful Books for 
Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures; Entertainment Books; Song Books; Poem 
Books; Arithmetic, Spelling, Language and Reading Helps; Basal Readers; Supple- 
mentary Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School Libraries; Schoo! Souvenirs, etc. 

Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a postcard will do. Also send 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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IT WILL PICK UP 
YOUR BEAUTY 


in a jiffy! 

It's smartl it's shiny! Red or black! 
The Pick-Me-Up Beauty Kit — 
Helena Rubinstein's newest crea- 
tion. Smart business and profes- 
sional women everywhere are 
thrilled with it. Because it fits so 
neatly in the corner of a desk 
drawer, in a week-end bag—in the 
pocket of your car. Because its 
plaid lining is waterproof. And 
most important, because it con- 
tains nine of Helena Rubinstein's 
famous beauty preparations. 


There's a kit for dry skin, one for 
normal or oily skin. Each kit con- 
tains special sizes of: two creams, 
Skin Toning Lotion, Beauty Grains, 
Hand Lotion, Red Coral Lipstick 
and Rouge en Creme, Peach- 
bloom Powder, Eyelash Grower 
and Darkener; also Valaze Cleans- 
ing Tissues, Get yours today at 
any smart store or mail coupon. - 


Helena Rubinstein ( N.1.-2 } 
8 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


| am enclosing 3.75 for which please 











send me your new Pick-Me-Up Beauty 

Kit. Red... Black . My skin is 

PP cmne NOFMAl TE cnsnacait 

Name.. 

Address... 

City........ re 
jag cays ee ce eam ee = 











XT keV U IS 


For Sthool and Traveling 


Mark ali wearables with CASH’S 
WOVEN NAME.-TAPES and they'll 
never be lost—they positively iden- 
tify in school, laundry, at home or 
awey. Have school children’s be- 
longings marked, too—avoid loss 
and ownership disputes. 


Trial Offer: Send i0e for one 


dozen of your own first name, 


Ask about Cash's NO-SO for attach- 
ing Cash's names without sewing. 


See your dealer or write us, 


eed eats te ore 
or . 
ad Los Angeles, Cal. 


Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi-. 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
Lafaystte Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


nvitations — Announcements 
ddi . AT SPECIAL PRICE 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
SAGING swciating ins ris of enveicns 
100 ng - . 
Write for Samples 1¢0 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 
Philadelphia, 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1832 ChestaatSt., 


ace, 

















THE INSTRUCTOR 


to shape, and to create that which 
is very real to them? The child en- 
joys seeing what others have done, 
but he is interested in giving ex- 
pression to his own ideas, too. 
Therein lies the joy, the growth 
through work and play. Only as he 
makes believe that he is a real Indian 


Indian Symbolism in Design 


(Continued from page 69) 


will he get beyond the surface of 
words. Only as he finds the sym- 
bols to express what he wants to say 
and designs these into real things 
will he find the true meaning of In- 


dian art and Indian life. 

EpIToRIAL Note: The song, “H’A-ti-ra,” 
presented on page 18, is of interest in con- 
nection with the study of Indian life. 








It’s getting along toward Hal- 
loween, 

When lots of magical sights are 
seen, 

When perky pumpkins wake and 
dance, 


prance. 
owL_—To-whit, to-whoooooo! 
CcAT— 





wise 


| To rest myself and close my eyes. | 
lanterns if you want us to. 
So I will look all clean and slick, | MOTHER 


(Cat curls up in front of shock| house, singing to the tune of “The 
where children are hiding. Panto-|Campbells Are Coming” )— 


But first I'll give myself a lick, 


mimes washing face with paws. 
Goes to sleep.) 

(Buddy and Babsie creep cau-| 

tiously around shock to look at the| 
Cat.) 
BuDpDY—What a big fellow! And| 
he can talk! He said something| 
about the pumpkins’ waking up. 
We'd better hide again. They 
won't do it if they see us. (They 
hide.) 

(The Pumpkin on extreme lefi 
gets to his feet and plays leapfrog 
over the others, each Pumpkin get- 
ting up in turn, until all are leap- 
frogging around the stage. They 
line up facing front and sing to 
tune of “The Campbells Are Com._| 

| 





ing.”’) 
The Pumpkins are coming, hur- 
ray, hurray! 
The Pumpkins are coming, hur- 
ray, hurray! 
The perkiest pumpkins 
you ve ever seen— 
We're all here to tell you to- 
night’s Halloween! 
FIRST PUMPKIN—Oh, look there! 
(Points to express wagon.) 
SECOND PUMPKIN—It’s a wagon! 
THIRD PUMPKIN—A red one! 
FOURTH PUMPKIN—Like boys get 
for Christmas! 
FIFTH PUMPKIN—It has pumpkins 
in it! 
SIXTH PUMPKIN—Where do you 
suppose it came from? 
SECOND PUMPKIN—I’ve an 
(Turns somersault.) It belongs to 
some boy. He’s getting pumpkins 
for Halloween. 
(Pumpkins move in a body and 
look behind shocks. They find the 
children and bring them out. 


that 


idea. 





6° | puMPKINS—Hello! 





Who are you? 


When cats miaow and witches | 
| THIRD PUMPKIN—The rest of them 
|have to stay in the field. 


witcHes (galloping on in time to 


Halloween Magic 


(Continued from page 49) 


'puppy—I’m Buddy and this is my 
sister, Babsie. We came to get some 
pumpkins, but we won't if you 
don’t want us to. 

FIRST PUMPKIN—We don’t mind. 

SECOND PUMPKIN—Only the nicest 
Pumpkins can be jack-o’-lanterns. 


FOURTH PUMPKIN—But jack-o’- 


And now I think it might be/ lanterns can go all over town. 
| FIFTH AND SIXTH PUMPKINS—Well 


all go back and be your jack-o’- 
the 


PUMPKIN (inside 


Oh, where are my Pumpkins, 
I say, I say? 
Oh, where are my Pumpkins, I 
say, I say? 
PUMPKINS (together)—Here we 
are, Mother. (They march to house 
and form three on each side of door 
as Mother Pumpkin comes out.) 
FIRST PUMPKIN—We have two new 
friends for you to meet, Mother, 


and we said we'd be their jack-o’- | 


lanterns. May we? 
MOTHER PUMPKIN (walking over 
to the children, the Pumpkins fol- 
lowing)—Why, of course. How 
do you do, my dears? 
CHILDREN (together)—How do 
you do, Mrs. Pumpkin? We're 
glad the Pumpkins may go home 
with us. 
MOTHER PUMPKIN—Would you 
like to take some witches with you 
too? And the Cat? 
CHILDREN—Oh, yes, please. 
MOTHER PUMPKIN—I'll put a bow 
on him, then. (Takes yellow rib- 
bon from pocket and ties it on 
Cat, who wakes and purrs loudly.) 
PUMPKINS (walking toward front, 
singing to tune of “The Campbells 
Are Coming,” the tune for all fol- 
lowing stanzas)— 
The Pumpkins are coming, hur- 
ray, hurray! 
The Pumpkins are coming, hur- 
ray, hurray! 
The perkiest pumpkins 
you ve ever seen— 
We're all here to tell you to- 
night’s Halloween! 


that 


music )— 
Oh, we are the Witches, hurray, 


October 1933 


(ome fo WASHINGTON 


Train for a fine Hotel Position 
Graduates earning substantial salaries 
Good positions in the Hotel and Institutional Field 
for men and women. Steady work. Promotion rapid, 
You can qualify for one of these places through 
the Lewis Hotel Training Schools—only institution 
of its kindin the world. Enjoy the attractions of 
beautiful Washington while you are training, 
Learn on real hotel equipment under expert in- 
structors. Our National Placement Bureau aids 
graduates to obtain fine positions in Hotels, Re. 
sorts, Clubs, Apt. Hotels, Schools, Res- 
[yj taurants and Cafeterias at no extra 
cost. Classes NOW forming. Write 
“] for free catalog at once. 










WANT A STEADY JOB? 


$1,260 to $3,400 a Year 
Do you want a Steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Hundreds future appoint- 
ments. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
P248, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of future positions 


for teachers, and full particulars telling you how to get 
them, 








you have a car and are free 
to travel, we have a steady 
position for you 

that will give you an opportunity to 

earn up to $150.00 weekly acting as 

our State Field Superintendent. Pre- 

' vious experience with book or maga- 
zine houses is valuable but not necessary, 

Write CHRISTY, Inc., Dept. T-1, Newark, New York. 


‘TEACHERS WANTED 


Age 18-50, to qualify for steady future Government 
Positions; commence $105—$175 month. Write to- 
day for valuable freeinformation. INSTRUCTION 
BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


















This big book tells you how to decorate many kinds 
of art novelties Including glorified glass. plaques, 


R 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON ,D. C. 


CLIP COUPON FOR 


FREE 


'NEATNESS CHARTS 


S SO HARD to keep children looking neat and 
| clean. But with the help of the free charts we 
| offer, you'll find it lots easier. These charts provide 
a daily record of the children’s personal appear- 
ance. (Hair combed...shoes shined... hands clean 
-..etc.) To get a supply of these charts for your 
class, just clip the coupon below and we will mail 
them to you free. And if you would like to have the 
kit that makes shoe shining easy, just enclose 25¢ 
with the coupon and we will send you one with the 
free charts. The kit’s re- 
tail value is twice that 
much. It containsa genuine 
lamb’s wool polisher, a 
real bristle dauber and a 
tin of high quality paste 
polish. But whether you 
send for the kit or not, the 
charts are free, so clip the 
coupon now. 



























2 m 1-SHino.a-Brxsy Corp., Dept. R- 5 | 
| 88 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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ay Later If More Convenient = 


Instructor Star * Magazine List ! 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 per year of 10 issues; two years for $3.00) and 
the seven magazines described below—all of recognized value in the classroom 
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: mags 
Z at th 
mn. 
= “Put 
| eee * THE PATHFINDER “rent Events * NATURE MAGAZINE 4 
= | |PA R Weekly 5 foun 
= The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the Each month, Nature Magazine provides fascinating articles and beau- a 
Nation’s capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils tiful illustrations about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, ¢ natic 
“oO can keep informed regarding world affairs. It is used in thousands of the weather and other interesting things in Nature and the out-of-doors. by 
_= schools in the teaching of English, Civics, _ History, Geography and foremost nature writers, artists and photographers contribute for tions 
5 Current Events. Departments include: Editorial; Topical Topics ; From your information and entertainment. Regular monthly features in- | mag 
Other Lands 3 Foreign Tabs ;, Doings of Congress; Capital Chit-Chat; clude: Star Map for the Current Month; Helps for Home and Garden ; P 
s Things Scientific; The Question Box; Current Events; Business and Young Folks’ Department; Nature News and Views; Reviews of New e Price 
z Economics ; Personalities; On the Air; Lucid Intervals; etc. Nature Books; Answers to Questions; Photographic Department; etc. en t 
$1.00 per year of 52 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
2 The p——yeeee Po The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. Nature i The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. AMI 
S 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. ~ 7 
¥ 8 wi 
i—) AMI 
N | wi 
SY — x J H THE E ae &C EN 3 ~ 
= | (iimontione] * JUNIOR HOME *THE ETUDE, | | (@mresue] * CORRECT ENGLISH | 2] = 
ha M . M e Gow wnt H wai AMI 
3 MAGAZINE usic Magazine eexi]| How To Uselt | gy" 
. = , . , — w 
& i a Some yy & 2 See m3 = pn Ang ag ba << all uaeeinin te neta a ie r = 
= ; . : 4 dent and teacher—provides recreation Sense by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
5 > pets A a and inspiration for all music lovers. Sees sive ruling. Typical language problems » w 
handwork and ane occupational mate- Each issue includes 24 pages of de- img are explained clearly by drill and by il- a peo 
— vial; exeeptionally fine stories by ne- lightful new music with study notes; =~ ~~] lustration. Pronunciation and correct = b= 
= tionally known ‘nildren’s authors to _ illustrated articles of unusual interest use of words are especially stressed. 2 AM 
= supplement the regular classroom work; four regular and great practical value; music world news; depart- Subscribers may consult the editor on any difficult Eng- = ‘AM 
~~ | monthly features designed to develop self-expression and ments for School Music, Supervisors and Teachers, and a lish problem. Regular monthly features include: Your] @ @ - 
— | originality in children ; monthly articles by educators and special section, the Junior Etude, containing stories, Everyday Vocabulary—How to Enlarge It; Correct Busi- AR’ 
specialists on child psychology with valuable information poems, puzzles and other features appealing to children. ness Letter Writing and Business English; The Art of § ASI 
2 and helps for teaching health and hygiene in the school- Thousands write, “Every issue is worth the cost of a Conversation ; The Month’s Best Books Reviewed; Errors < 
= room. Practical. Modern. Delightfully illustrated. year’s subscription.” of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. a re 
rs $2.50 per year of 12 issues. $2.00 per year of 12 issues. $2.50 per year of 10 issues. a = 
. Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.75 The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.35 Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65 | 7 Ww 
<a 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.75 1 year with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35 lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65 | < > 
& = w 
4 - : 
oe . . v 
= RE ’ D & The Children’s Own x 
* READER’S DIGEST TOLD Lc © SS ae 
im Reader’s Digest presents each month more than 30 articles of out- . ‘ ‘ . & Ms Qa. v 
ca standing importance, carefully selected from leading periodicals, and _Child Life, the children’s magazine, builds character through its fas- @ BO 
. skillfully condensed for easy reading. The articles, by authoritative cinating, inspiring, stories and jolly things to do and make. To children * CH 
a writers, keep you in intimate contact with the trends of thought in it means new fun, new interests; to teachers and parents it signifies | CH 
modern affairs. This magazine is read and recommended by eminent culture and education. Each month it brings: stories of adventures 
> educators, statesmen, clergymen, business and professional men and about other children and animal friends, about heroes of history and ® CH 
5 women—300,000 subscribers in all. 112 pages each issue. Regular de- famous people in music and art; games; puzzles; cut-outs; contests ; — co 
partments include: Patter—Humor; Well-Known Human Race—Anec- Kitchen; Workshop. Four extra pages of classroom plans and projects 2 | co 
s dotes of Famous People; Among the Authors—Brief Biographies. are added, forming the Teachers’ Edition, obtainable at no extra cost. ~A x 
. . v 
. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. pose = : 
. m co 
~~ P . with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. , ‘ pe The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
| neers Slee, t pee {With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 yeers, $8.28: Child Life, 1 year) Vith The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. = *c 
’ 
2 on oe 
* 
Fy Low-Priced Clubbing Offers o'Gin’. Mecounes a1 
- S rs . 2 
A po d Other Magazines a 
-o-~ ~— 
ad $2.00 | Pub’l Our J $1.00 Peb’} Our $2.50 \, Pub’l Our 2 : $3.00 Pub’l Ou ““ } 
» lhe INSTRUCTOR (222°) ph! p=. The Pathfinder (,2'°° Pub't Ow Junior Home Mag. ( ee) te Be Che Like (SS Piss fae aot ps 
~ with Pathfinder _....._._.._....-_.__.___ $3.00 $2.75 with Nature Magazine _ $4.00 $3.65 with Child Life sielnieaste $5.50 $4.50 with Hygeia, Health Magazine $5.50 $4.50 © ’ 
@, with Nature Magazine... s«OS.00 «4.25 = with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.35 with American Boy___ 4.50 3.50 with McCall’s Magazine _..... 4.00 3.35 © \ 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.35 with Junior Home Magazine 3.50 2.90 with Golden Book._ 5.50 4.00 with Parents’ Magazine... 5.00 4.00 7 
a 
® with Junior Home Magazine 4.50 3.75 with Correct English 8.50 3.15 with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.00 with American Boy — 5.00 4.25 z E1 
& with Correct English... 4.50 3.65 with Child Life_..._._. 4.00 3.40 with Pictorial Review. 4 3.50 2.75 with American Girl__.______ — 4.50 3.75 6 FI 
with Child Life - 5.00 4.25 with Reader’s Digest 4.00 3.90 with Good Housek’p’g (Ql yr. $2. 50) 5.00 4.50 with Pictorial Review _......._. 4.00 3.35 ™ FC 
- with Reader’s Digest. 5.00 4.25 with McCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.60 with McCall’s Magazine _..—-—s«43.50 = 3.00 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.00 bog GC 
with Pathfinder & Nature Mag. 6.00 5.15 with Golden Book 4.00 2.90 with American Magazine _._.... 5.00 4.50 with Woman’s Home Companion— 4.00 3.50 == GC 
with Pathfinder & Etude... 5.00 4.20 with Collier’s, National Weekly _ 3.00 2.65 rs ‘ 
with Pathfinder & Junior Home 5.50 4.65 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 3.00 2.40 M $2.50 ’ 4 $3.00 ‘ 
— with Pathfinder & Correct English 5.50 4.55 with American Childhood 3.00 2.65 Correct English (.')-: Reader’s Digest (22x: = , 
a with Pathfinder & Child Life. 6.00 5.15 : with Reader’s Digest. _____...$5.50 $5.25 with Collier’s, National Weekly__$5.00 $4.75 »@ *G 
SE with Pathfinder & Reader's Digest 6.00 5.15 Nature Magazine (2°-%° with Golden Book. 5.50 4.25 with American Childhood 5.00 4.75 @ | 
with Hygeia, Heaith Magazine 4.50 4.00 : g m geen, with Review of Reviews... 5.50 4.25 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 5.00 4.60 : 
Og with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.35 with Etude, Music Magazine $5.00 $4.00 with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 5.50 4.50 | 
© with Golden Book 5.00 3.85 With Junior Home Magazine__ 5.50 4.75 with American _... 5.00 4.75 with Parents’ Magazine____ - 5.00 4.50 B34 
5 with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., ~ $2. 50). 4.50 4.35 with Correct English. 5.50 5.00 with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.25 with Current History... 6.00 5.75 i. 
with American Magazine_ 4.50 4.35 with Child Life -—--—------- 6.00 4.75 with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.50 3.85 with American Ee Se 4.50 4.25 
= with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 2.85 With Reader's Digest — 6.00 5.25 with Collier’s, National Weekly... 4.50 4.00 with St. Nichol ._...-- 6.00 5.00 H 
pe with Collier's, National Weekly 4.00 3.60 With Hygeia, esi Massa oe e . ~ 
with Review of Reviews. .00 3.85 With Mccall Magusine.. 00 sas f7~7Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. Sth If More Convenient=— } i 
= with Pictorial Review 3.00 2.85 With Pictorial Review. 4.00 3.25 
e with Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 7.00 6.00 with Golden Book 6.00 4.50 ite. Ost. 38) Donte... ---nnea-an-n-nenenvenencesovsneneee 193... 
with Current History. 5.00 4.25 With American Girl 4.50 3.75 F P T 
S . A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
with American Boy... 4.00 3.85 Etud M ° M e $2.00 . T 
with tere Choo’ er = eee (cea seay_ |! Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.00; for (] 2 years, $3.00. J 3 
. ° wi unior Home Magazine_ $4. 2 a 4 aia J 
with Popular Selence Monthly. 3.50 3.20 with Correct English 4.50 4.00 | {| Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 
with Practical Home Economics’. 4.00 3.45 ith Child Life. ee 5.00 4.25 
with Better Homes and Gardens. 2.60 2.35 ith Reader’s Digest... 5.00 4.75 Send me the following magazines, each for one year: J 
with Scientific American ______ - 6.00 5.50 with Hygeia, Health Magazine 4.50 4.00 
with American Girl __. . 3.50 3.10 4 aut < * 
with Review of Reviews wee GT crc crcccccen cn coccncnnneveneecnssenssncotncccessscssnduéenseccsonecessnensessnscnsncunasenniseteneceseusssacsunsn cansseensinnnill 
with High School Teacher 4.00 3.60 + 1 
N Week ‘ . With American Childhood 4.00 3.50 d 
with News-Week —___. - 00 5.35 with American Girl. ==———s 3.50 2.75 a = . Te eT 77 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.00 2.75 eae 
for two years in any of the above offers, with Good Housek’p’g(1 yr., $2.50) 4.50 4.25 which | () I am enclosing herewith. 
add $1.60 to prices in second column. with McCall’s & Pictorial Review 4.00 3.25 C) I will remit not later than Nov. 5, 1983. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions are 
for one full year. If only one magazine is 
ordered, the ‘“‘Publisher’s Price” given in the 
first price column will apply. If more than one 
magazine is desired, the subscriber may order 
at the club prices given in the second price col- 
umn. If the “Club Price” is not lower than the 
“Publisher’s Price,” it means that the par- 
ticular magazine is not sold at a reduction in 
clubs. Under some of the magazines will 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 
cases are lower than the total of the clubbing 
prices of the magazines included in the combi- 
nations. You can effect the maximum saving 
by availing yourself of these special combina- 
tions wherever possible and then adding other 
magazines desired at their club prices. 


Prices quoted apply only in the United States. 
Prices for Canada and foreign countries qvoted 
on request. 









































Publ = Club 
Price = Price 
AMERICAN BOY . Ll 
with The Pathfinder __ mum Ge moe 
with Etude, Music Magazine. pipet : a 3.00 
with McCall’s Magazine —_ 00 2.50 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.0 1.75 
with Nature Magazine _.... 4.50 
I ED TE icittitnniiniccimemaniins soe 4.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 4.50 4.00 
with McCall’s Magazine __ .. 3.00 2.75 
AMERICAN yaaa pantin nos.) 1.50 1.40 
AMERICAN GIRL - 1.50 1.25 
with American Boy _. 3.50 3.00 
with Hygeia, Health “M gazine_ 4.00 3.50 
AMERICAN HOME a’ 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ____ 2.502.550 
with Nature Magazine - . 5.50 5.25 
with Collier’s, National Weekly saan 4.50 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion. 3.50 3.00 
with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s 5.50 4.75 
AMERICAN MERCURY —..... 5.00 = 4.50 
ee ~ — — (formerly The 
oe G00 3.59 
ARTS AND “DECORATION cnemniaie 6.00 5.00 
ASIA 4.00 3.50 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY _ . 4.00 3.75 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS_ .60 -50 
with The INSTRUCTOR —_... -60 2.35 
with The Instructor (2 amends . 3.60 3.35 
with The Pathfinder _......-----—=-sSs«21.60 3S 1.40 
with Nature Magazine —_ _ 3.60 3.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine. = Se ae 
with Reader’s Digest — 60 3.50 
with Junior Home Magazine. me ee |e 
with Correct English 0... 3.10 2.75 
, . . s.r 3.60 3.00 
with Good age P’ = (1 yr., $2.50) - 10 3.00 
with McCall’s 1.60 1.25 
BOYS’ LIFE .- 1.00 1.00 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 2.50 
CHILD LIFE . 3.00 2.50 
(See offers on page 72) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD _..... so 22.00Ss:1.75 
COLLEGE HUMOR ___ . 2.50 25 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY__ 1.75 
with American Magazine — 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion__ My r+] 2.75 
with Child Iie —..........._.......... 8.00 438 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.)__ 2.50 2.25 
(See offers on page 72). 
*COSMOPOLITAN __._ . 2.50 2.50 
with McCall’s & Pictorial Review. 4.50 4.10 
with Etude, Music Magazine —... 4.50 4.25 
with Good H 5.00 4.00 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 yrs.) 1.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 —— yy 75 
CURRENT HISTORY ~~... 3.00 2.75 
with Nature Magazine __ ttn: Cae ae 
with Etude, Music Magazine_ ~ 5.00 4.50 
with Correct English _......------—«#5.50 = 55.00 
DELINEATOR 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 3.00 2.85 
with The Pathfinder _____ 2.00 1.90 
with Etude, Music Magazine _ . 3.00 2.40 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE__ . 2.00 1.75 
(See offers on page 72) 
FIELD AND STREAM___ me SO |6GSS 
FORUM AND CENTURY... 4.00 = 3.75 
GOLDEN BOOK 3.00 2.50 
GOLDEN BOOK (To Teachers am 2.00 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 5.00 += 3.75 
with McCall’s Magazine ___ . 4.00 3.00 
with Rev. of Reviews (Te Tenders ea) 6.00 4.00 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 50 2.50 
with Cosmopolitan _ 5.00 4.00 
with Golden Book .. 5.50 4.50 
with Review of Reviews..........»»_»_ 5.50 4.50 
with Nature Magazine __. 5.50 5.25 
HARPER’S BAZAAR _........._. 4.00 4.00 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE __. 4.00 3.50 
with Current History 00 5.00 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 1.75 
HOUSE AND GARDEN... 3.00 )— 2.75 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL -. . 8.00 2.75 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 2.50 2.25 
with American Magazine pinent 5.00 4.75 
with Good Housek’p’g (1 yr. $2. 50) 5.00 4.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion._ 3.50 3.25 
THE INSTRUCTOR —._.____- 2.00 1.85 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years)... 3.00 2.85 
offers on page 72) 
JOUR. OF EDUCATION (20 nos.) 3.00 2.75 
JOUR. OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 2.50 2.40 
with The Pathfinder _.....- ==--ss-——«s 3.50 = 3.30 
with Nature Magazine __ . 5.50 5.15 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE _ 2.50 2.00 
(See offers on page 72) 
*LADIES HOME JOURNAL _. 1.00 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 aoe 1.50 1.50 
MecCALL’S MAGAZINE _.._.---. 11.00—_ 11.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR -— _. 3.00 2.85 
with The Instructor (2 yea .. 4.00 3.85 
with The Pathfinder _.. =... «2.00 Ss 1.60 


‘ew Send Orders to F. A. OV 


RE you reading the new McCall's? If not 
there is a great treat in store for you. 
Long the favorite choice of the women of 

America, McCall’s is now winning still greater 








The 


Is ani 


NEW MCCALL'S 


prestige and popularity by its beautiful new 
“dress.”” Three distinct sections, each with its 
own colored cover, (1) Fiction and News, (2) 
Homemaking and, (3) Style and Beauty, cover 
the three great interests of every woman; her 
home, her dress and the romance of life. Order 
McCall’s with the New Redbook which now in- 
cludes complete book-length novel in every issue. 


publishing with 





its three beautiful covers each month which 
introduce the reader conveniently to each of 
McCall's three great sections, 


McCALL’S and REDBOOK Both 1 yr. $2.75 


Save $1.45 from newsstand cost 











NEWS-WEEK, the Illustrated News-magazine 


NEWS-WEEEK, the Illustrated News-magazine, although lit- 
tle more than six months old, is enjoying a record popularity 
among schools, teachers and pupils. As one teacher writes, 
“The teachers prefer NEWS-WEEK. It is easily understood 
by pupils and completely covers the most interesting current 
events and scientific progress.” 

NEWS-WEEK gives you the news behind the news—today’s 
events with yesterday’s facts—a clear, authoritative inter- 
preter of the current scene. It is the only news-magazine to 
cover world news in all its phases: events ... pictures... 
background. It is the only news-magazine organized in the 
same logical manner as your newspaper: first news first in 
each of its 14 departments. 


$4.00 per year for 52 issues. 





Science News Is Popular When You Read It in 





SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A monthly magazine for those who wish to be well informed 





Has Telepathy 
“~~ Been Proved? 


Te ee ee ee 
eee a eee Page 
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on the developments in Science, Engineering, Industry, Avia- 
tion, Archaeology, Astronomy, and kindred subjects. Presents 
authentic science news in a style that makes it as fascinating 
and popular as fiction. Written by experts, its articles are 
clear, concise, authoritative. There is a wealth of photo- 
graphs, drawings, and diagrams to help the reader visualize 
the scientific news of the world. As an educational aid, this 
magazine should be in the hands of every alert teacher and 
on the library table of every school. 


Regular Price $4.00 per year—To Teachers $3.75 





With THE INSTRUCTOR $5.50 

















1 Tas $1.00 00 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


When the talk turns to best-sellers, ten to one they 
appeared first in Pictorial Review. That goes for 
important articles, too, as well as short stories. No 
wonder it is so widely quoted in newspapers every- 
where. No wonder so many teachers prefer it to any 
other magazine. They know they can’t grow stale 
when they read Pictorial Review. 


3 Years for only $2.00 




















PRACTICAL 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 

















$2.00 A Year 


(12 
With INSTRUCT OR 
Both 1 Year, $3.45 


HOME ECONOMICS 


including nutrition, foods, hygiene, clothing, homemaking 
and health is covered in this magazine in a Practical way. 


The School Lunch 


is a department giving information on all school feeding problems 
from simple mid-morning lunch to complete cafeteria operation 
with suggestions on ways to fit these lunches into health programs. 


Practical Home Economics 











A Valuable Aid in Many Classes 


Better Homes and Gardens’ “how-to” articles and illus- 
trations provide excellent text and reference material for 
instructors and classes in home management, interior dec- 
orating, foods, child training, nature lore, landscaping, 
manual training, and other home subjects. 

The rates are low, too—60c a year; $1 for two years— 
(see special offers listed herein). Subscribe TODAY in 
order to receive all the splendid issues that are being 
prepa 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 








/EN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 








Me 3s 





Dansville, 





Use Order 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE (Continued) Price Price 
with Nature Magazine __. $4.00 $3.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine_ 3.00 2.35 
with Junior Home ‘nee ——' 
with Correct English — 3.50 3.25 
with Child Life __ 4.00 3.35 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine 3.50 3.00 
with Pictorial Review — . 2.00 1.60 
with Redbook wae $.50 2.75 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL _ 4.00 3.25 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 1.80 1.80 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 wks.) .75 -75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 3.50 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE ___. . 8.00 2.75 

(See offers on page , 72) 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE —..... .50 -50 
NEW OUTIOOR —..................... 306 389 
NEWS-WEEK —.............. 4.00 4.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . 6.00 5.35 
with The Instructor (2 years) .. 7.00 6.35 
with Nature Magazine 7.00 6.75 
with Etade, Music Magazine _ 6.00 5.75 
with Junior Home Magazine__ 6.50 6.00 
with Correct English — ._.. . 6.50 6.25 
with Child Life — . 7.00 6.50 
with Redbook _... . 6.50 6.25 
with American Childhood . . 6.00 5.75 
with Golden Book 7.00 6.00 
with Collier’s, National Weekly 6.00 5.75 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS... 1.00 1.00 
with McCall’s Magazine — 2.00 1.60 
with Boys’ Life _ odie nine ae 
with Pictorial Revie 2.00 1.60 
OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION 2.50 2.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE SS” 
with Nature Magazine __. . 5.00 4.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 4.00 3.00 
THE PATHFINDER ___ . 1,00 -90 
(See offers on “page 72) 

PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE .. 50 2.25 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE i.50 1.50 
PICTORIAL REVIEW 11.00 = 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR _ 8.00 ~—.2.85 
with The Instructor (2 years)... 4.00 3.85 
with The Pathfinder amen Oe | OLD 
with Nature Magazine _... «4.00 = 33.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.00 2.35 
with Junior Home ‘pec ——_ 3.50 2.75 
with Correct English |’ 





with Child Life - i . 4.00 3.35 
with Cosmopolitan. “a ‘yr. be ~ $2. 50) & 

Good Housek’p’g (1 yr., $2. 50) 6.00 5.00 
an 


with American Magazine 















Woman’s Home Companion. 4.50 4.00 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT 2.00 1.75 
POPULAR MECHANICS . . 2.50 2.25 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 1.50 1.35 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 2.00 1.90 

with The INSTRUCTOR ___.. 4. 3.45 
with The Instructor (2 named 4.45 
with The Pathfinder ____. 2.80 
with Nature Magazine . 4.65 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.65 
with Reader’s Digest Caress 4.90 
with Junior Home puagaatne. nti 3.90 
with Correct English —.. ical 4.15 
- OUd,..lU Se 4.40 
with Delineator 3. 2.90 
with Good Housek’y’ 'g(1 yr, $2. 50) 4.50 4.40 
RADIO NEW ane SS lt 
READER’S DIGEST iene 00 3.00 
(See offers on page 92) 
ESD nmin Se |6 
REDBOOK _. Ge wae 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.50 4.10 
with The Instructor (2 yeas). .5.50 5.16 
with The Pathfinder ___. 50 3.00 
with Nature Magazine _. 5.50 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.50 3.65 
with Reader’s Digest ___ ...- 5.50 §.25 
with Junior Home Magazine. ae 56.00 4.25 
with Correct English — ... 6.00 4.50 
with Child Life __ —n£, ae aaa 
with McCall’s Magazine _ saat 3.50 2.75 
with Pictorial Review 3.50 3.00 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS . 3.00 2.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (Te Teachers aly) 2.00 2.06 
with Child Life _. . 6.00 4.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magarine —. 5.50 4,25 
with McCall’s Magazine _.... ss 4.60 = 3.00 
8ST. NICHOLAS —— ... 8.00 2.50 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST. . 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years)... 3.50 3.50 
SCHOLASTIC (18 issues) _ . 1.60 1.60 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE(10 nes.) 3.00 2.85 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICA itt Ge |e 
with The INSTRUCTOR nustenee Ge Eee 
with The Instructor (2 years). .. 7.00 6.50 
with The Pathfinder —...... 5.00 4.65 
with Nature Magazine . en Se |e 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 6.06 5.50 
with Reader’s Digest 7.00 6.75 
with Junior Home Magazine... 6.50 5.75 
with Correct English ‘ 6.50 6.00 
with Child Life — , . 7.00 6.25 
with Review of Reviews .. 7.00 5.50 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 6.50 5.00 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE . 4.06 3.50 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 5.00 5.00 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE ____ 4.00 3.50 
VANITY FAIR —.. 8.00 2.75 
, 0 ee ee 6.00 5.50 
WOMAN'S ‘HOME ‘COMPANION__ yt 1.00 
with American Magazine . 3.5 3.00 


with Collier’s, National Weekly __ 

with The Pathfinder - 00 

with McCall’s & Pictorial Review. 3.00 

The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 
“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 
full price. 


NOTE: 


3.00 
- 2. 


an) 
Bion 
coon 


In addition to the magazines in the 


above list we can also furnish any other maga- 
zines desired, either singly at the publisher's 
price, or in clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
by hy reputable subscription agency. 
sup 


Let us 
all your magazine requirements. 
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A new seat work-color and 
construction 


-to delight 
your pupils 





Sanit 
4 ‘eneepetts, 
x ; 


One 
Dollar 


will 
bring 
lasting 
delight 
and 
color 
work 
enthusi- 
asm to 
a class 
of 30 
pupils 


for Class Parties and Halloween Dramatics 


He is seat work with an instant appeal to every child 

—the making of masks—something he will take home 
and enjoy—yet involving approved educational activity— 
coloring and construction. When a child is making some- 
thing he likes, for his own use, stimulated interest inspires 
his best efforts. You will find these Halloween Masks a most 
inspirational project. 


Each portfolio contains six masks—one each Cat, Owl, 
Witch, Ghost and two Jack O’Lanterns—in outline to be 
colored, cut-out, punched and strung. Detailed directions 
for coloring and constructing different types of masks are 
printed on each portfolio. 

Price, per portfelie._... ._._.............. 
Five portfolios, 30 Masks 


cuswsseeeeode postpaid 
$1.00 postpaid 





The real American Indian faithfully portrayed in a col- 
oring and construction project, by EDWIN WILLARD 
DEMING, famous painter of Indian life— 


Old Time Plains Indians 
Indians of the Woodlands $""3 *,2°, "2: 


artistic quality in constructive seat work. These drawings are the work 
of a great artist. . They are illustrative in treatment, absolutely authentic 
in detail, and amazingly realistic when cut out and colored. They are 
typical of the American Indian as a race—the representative tribes of the 
Plains and of the Woodlands. Each portfolio contains an Instruction sheet 
with brief notes explaining many of the activities pictured in the illustra- 

tions. The designs are printed on cardboard 

with folding tab bases to stand the figures 


Two portfolios of 
Indian cut-outs pre 








For Halloween—make Mammoth Posters 


Tio Soabee's Sor : - i : YY Sete anes 
ae Fy aid : . ‘ * ey ‘ ¥ we 


each three feet long—twelve inches high 





upright. A Color Suggestion sheet shows 
reproductions of each design in true Indian 
coloring. 

Make; your teaching of Indian life more 
vivid and more effective than ever before by 
the use of these new and different portfolios. 


9013— Old Time 
Plains Indians 


9014 — Indians of 
the Woodlands 


Price, each 60c, 
postpaid 


MAIL THE COUPON 





HALLOWEEN POSTERS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


Provides material for this delightful handwork—handsome posters made by cutting 
and pasting. In this portfolio are four posters, each 36 inches long and 12 inches 
wide. The printed outlines on the deep green construction paper serve as a pasting 
guide for the various details. All small sections are printed on separate colored 
papers—ready for cutting and pasting. 


Nothing as gay as these has yet been published for Halloween posters, and “no 
holiday is more suggestive of brilliant color effect and intriguing design for little 
folks. Order this portfolio now and make your October poster work a real delight. 


Price, per portfolio, $0.60 








Mitton BrapL_ey CoMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
Enclosed find $ mmm. Send the following portfolios: 
____..______.._Halloweén Masks 
_..Halloween Posters. 
_....Old Time Plains Indians 
....- Indians of the Woodlands 
_......Landing of Columbus 
__.....Combination—1 each of above for $2.40 postpaid 


Name 
Address. 











THE LANDING OF COLUMBUS 


8362 The great discoverer, his three ships Cut-outs for 
and band of followers will lend color and in- Columbus Day 
terest to lessons on the discovery of America. f 
The designs are printed in outline on heavy 
cream paper to be cut out and colored. They 
are then mounted on standards so that the 
figures stand erect. This makes an especially 
attractive sand table project. Eight sheets 
of designs, size 11 x 14, and colored sheet of 
suggestions. In-portfolio. 
Price, per portfolio, $0.60 





